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Middle Eastern Detence 


OR the third time in six months, British troops have 


—uninvited—crossed the frontiers of a Middle 
Eastern state. In May, it was Iraq, where the hostile 
Government of Rashid Ali was engaged in overturning 
the constitution, violating the nation’s treaty obligations 
with Britain, and securing the active support of Germany. 
In June, it was Syria,‘where the Mandatory Power— 
Britain’s ex-ally—was betraying its trust to the Nazis. 
Now it is Iran, a sovereign state with a legal Govern- 
ment and no treaty obligations to Britain, but like the 
other two states, menaced by Nazi activities and appar- © 
ently incapable of taking by itself the strong measures 
necessary to restore the situation. As in Iraq and Syria, 
the British forces are meeting resistance. As in Iraq and 
Syria, Germany is appealing to the “moral conscience 
of an outraged world.” There is, however, one big differ- 
ence. The British action in Iran has been undertaken in 
company with another Great Power. The move was pre- 
ceded by several joint diplomatic démarches on the part 
of Britain and Soviet Russia ; and, when all these warn- 
ings had been either disregarded or answered in an 
unsatisfactory manner, British and Soviet armies jointly 
crossed the frontiers of Iran, the Russians in the north 
southwards towards Tabriz, the British from the Persian 
Gulf and Iraq to the oilfields and beyond. 

There are obvious and solid reasons for this move. In 
the grand strategy of the war, the possession of the Iranian 
dilfields, with their annual output of 10 million tons, and 
annual refining capacity of over 14 million tons, is a major 
factor. It is not that Britain is anywhere near dependent 
upon these supplies. They are essential for the easy fuelling 
of the British forces in the Middle East, but other, though 
admittedly remoter, supplies are open to General Wavell 
and the British Navy. The position is fully discussed in a 
Note on page 262. The crucial factor is rather the advan- 


tage the possession of such supplies would confer upon 
Germany’s armies. 

Again, there is the question of Russia’s strategic neces- 
sity to remain in contact with the supply routes of the 
world—a need which has been underlined by the rapid 
advance of the German armies up the Gulf of Finland 
and the slow advance of winter on the northern trade 
routes to Archangel and Murmansk. With the Straits 
closed by Germany, and Vladivostock held open only by 
the doubtful courtesy of the Japanese—and the doubtful 
determination of the United States—Bushire, Basra and 
Bandar Shahpur are Russia’s remaining outlets to the free 
world. There are obvious difficulties in overland carriage 
in the Middle East, but when account has been taken of 
them, the Persian Gulf could become a Red Sea where 
American supplies are concerned and the direct American 
ferry service might be extended. By the same token, 
Iran is the only land linking Britain to the last remaining 
landfront in Europe. Supplies must reach Russia through- 
out this crucial autumn and winter, and the railway from 
Bandar Shahpur to the Caspian, together with the roads 
from Bushire or Basra to Tabriz and the Russian frontier 
—via Baghdad or Teheran—can become the chief arteries 
pumping war materials and reinforcements into the blood- 
stream of Russian resistance. 

Yet, in spite of these overwhelming strategic advan- 
tages, it is certain that British and Russian troops would 
not have moved across the frontiers of Iran in the dawn 
of August 25th if the Germans had not seen fit to draw 
the whole Middle East, and with it Iran, into the net of 
war. It has long been clear that Germany was bound at 
some point to turn east, for the simple reason that the 
road to world conquest runs both east and west. Only 
the timing was a matter of conjecture. The attack on 
Russia might have preceded the attack on Britain. The 
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Caucasus might have been opened from the south via 
Turkey and Irag and Iran or from the north. As it is, 
Hitlez is proceeding by the northern route via the Ukraine, 
and one reason why he has chosen this route is that the 
Balkan campaigns, coming on top of Italy’s supreme 
idiocy in Greece, gave the British time to clear the ground 
in Iraq before Rashid Ali could prepare it for the 
Germans. 

Similar preparations have long been on foot in Iran. 
The technique is as old as the Nazi régime—tourists, 
trade missions, key technicians and engineers, on the one 
hand, bribes, corrupt politicians, the exasperation of local 
rivalries, and the encouragement of nationalist ambitions, 
on the other. Iran was being prepared to repeat the story 
of Hungary, of Roumania and of Bulgaria. The British 
treaty in the case of Turkey and Egypt, and British inter- 
vention in the case of Syria and Iraq, have prevented these 
countries from succumbing to the same misfortunes. It 
must be said, too, that the truculent and unfriendly atti- 
tude of the Iranian Government has fully confirmed the 
conviction that their independence was in jeopardy. In 
spite of the scrupulously non-political administration of 
the British oil interests—which provide the Shah’s 
Government with the bulk of its revenue—relations have 
frequently been strained ; and, since the rise of Hitler, 
Iran has in a number of ways 
given preference to Germany 
and attempted to use the 
Nazis as a foil to the 
Russians and the British. 
Like others—including Von 
Papen in Germany itself— 
who have tried to use the 
Nazis, the Iranians have 
ended by being used them- 
selves. 

While the case for the 
entry of the Allied troops is 
obvious and tverwhelming, 
much will depend upon the 
way in which the new policy 
is carried out. The first 
essential is speed and 
strength. The states of the 
Middie East have on the 
whole preferred a Britain 
that acts with resolution to 
one that holds back in hesita- 
tion from steps that are in 
its obvious strategic inter- 
ests. The knowledge that 
Britain is both ready and able to act increases their 
sense of security, and it is extremely likely that the Turks’ 
reaction will depend upon the vigour with which the 
Iranian campaign is conducted. With the Germans at 
their front door, the Turkish Government has naturally 
disapproved the Allied action. If Britain or Russia 
bungles the operation, then Turkish disapproval will be re- 
inforced by the conviction that Allied incompetence will 
only encourage Germany to try conclusions with the 
Turks themselves. Vigorous and effective action, on the 
other hand, would reinforce their eastern frontier and 
give the Germans less encouragement to seek the road to 
Batum across the uplands of Anatolia. For the time, 
Turkey’s attitude continues to be one of strict neutraliy. 
It should be added that Iran itself is concerned with the 
strength of the Allied operation. The more firmly Britain 
and Russia are entrenched, the less inclined will Germany 
be to convert Iran into a vast battlefield by launching a 
counter-invasion. 

The armies of Britain and Russia have entered a 
sovereign state uninvited, and the state is offering resist- 
ance. This fact cannot and should not be glossed over. 
It is a grim necessity of war, but it is a very disagreeable 
one ; and everything must be done to ensure that the 
policy of the Allies towards Iran both during and after 
the campaign should give rise to no suspicion of hidden 
motives or duplicity. The record of both Powers with 
regard to Iran, if not black, is at least off-white ; and the 
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Iranians will not have forgotten the virtual partition of 
their country before the last war or Lord Curzon’; 
attempts to secure British hegemony there after it. It jg 
true that, in the twenty years that have intervened, jt 
is Germany and not the Allies that has been the small. 
state swallower. But Germany has been at its cannibal- 
isms in more distant areas, whereas Iranians with | 
memories may still feel about Russia and Britain ag 
Jonah felt in Nineveh about the whale. 

It is, therefore, good news that the political independ- 
ence and integrity of Iran have been specifically recog. 
nised by the two Allies, and the limited aims of the occu- 
pation officially communicated to all the Middle Eastern 
Governments. It is perhaps even better news that, as in 
the case of Syria, wheat and other foodstuffs are 
brought in the wake of the troops to repair the ravages 
that a war economy with a German bias has wrought 
among the Iranian people. There must be no flirting with 
unconstitutional governments, however friendly disposed, 
and no opportunity must be missed to underline the pro- 
visional nature of the occupation. It is in the ultimate 
interests of both Russia and Britain that a strong inde- 
pendent Iranian State should exist. It is largely because 
such a state does not exist that the present action has 
become necessary. Allied policy in the post-war period 
should, therefore, be direc- 
ted towards the creation of 
this strength and independ- 
ence. 

The strength of a state, 
however, does not only de- 
pend on its nationalist will 
to live, the one element fully 
provided by Reza Shah's 
Government. It depends, too, 
upon its economic connec- 
tions with the outside world, 
and on its political relations 
with its neighbours. Just as 
the “ new order ” is designed 
to deprive Europe of inde- 
pendence by subordinating a 
satellite fringe of primary 
producers to the central point 
of German industrial power, 
so, too, do the trade rela 
tions envisaged by Germany 
for the Middle East entail 
the obstructing of local devel- 
opment and the exploitation 
of the area for Germany's 
economic system. Again, one of the entry points of Naa 
disintegration in Europe has been nationalist rivalries— 
the case of Hungary and Roumania is the most obvious 
example. So, too, in the Middle East, Nazi propaganda 
has fanned the flames of Great Persian imperialism 
order to exacerbate Iran’s relations with Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Gulf Sultanates. 

Without greatly wishing it, Britain and, to a lesser 
extent, Russia will find themselves with a deciding voice 
when, at the end of the struggle, the future of the Middle 
East comes up for decision. It is essential that, from 
these first days of occupation, they should work on, and 
if possible agree on, progressive lines of approach to 4 
fair and lasting settlement. The problem is essentially 
the same as that of Europe—to provide a framework of 
economic and military security within which States caf 
work out their national destinies. To be strong and to be 
independent are no longer synonymous, if independence 
entails no relations or bad relations with neighbouring 
countries. Britain and Russia alone have the resources 
and the power to forward economic development, © 
encourage political understanding and to provide a back- 
ground of security in the Middle East as a whole. 
the best justification they can give for their preset 
policy—apart from the overwhelmingly strong strategi¢ 
justification—is that they will leave Iran—and Symi 
and Iraq—better fitted for the “strenuous conditions 
modern life.” 
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Wartime and Peacetime Farming 


‘6 HEY will endeavour, with due respect to existing 

obligations, to further enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the world.” It is 
natural that The Economist, which was founded almost 
exactly 98 years ago as an “agricultural, free trade 
journal,” should have found a peculiar satisfaction in 
this statement in the Atlantic Charter; and perhaps 
more natural still that the implications of this pledge for 
British agricultural policy should be canvassed in these 
pages. The danger in wartime, in all aspects of economic 
life, is that the policy dictated by strategic necessity may 
come to be regarded as the proper policy for peacetime ; 
and this danger is especially great in agriculture, where 
war and peace aims are very different. 

In wartime and peacetime alike, what is needed in 
agriculture is a consumers’ policy, with safeguards for 
producers. But there agreement, very largely, ends. In 
peacetime, the object should be to maintain healthy and 
efficient farming without substantially increasing the cost 
of the people’s food or harmfully disturbing the foreign 
trade on which the country’s wealth depends. It may be 
reasonable to use methods that produce less food per 
acre than other methods might, if to do so is more profit- 
able to the farmer and less expensive to the consumer. 
But, in wartime, the consumer can no longer pick and 
choose among the produce of the whole earth as well as 
of this country. And the object of policy is simply to 
produce as much food for human consumption as possi- 
ble, in order to save shipping space and foreign exchange. 
It is a policy which, if it was to be extended to the 
post-war years, protected by tariffs, subsidies and quotas 
in place of the German blockade, would deprive the 
people of this country of precisely that equality of oppor- 
tunity and access which the Atlantic Charter has pro- 
mised to every nation. 

At present, concern must necessarily be with the exi- 
gencies of wartime. Even the confident preparations of 
the National Farmers’ Union itself, which has just invited 
applications from men, “ even if they are not immediately 
available because they are now serving with the Forces 
or holding temporary appointments for the duration of 
the war,” for vacancies in the “ Parliamentary, Publicity, 
Organisation, Statistics and Economics” branches of 
their activities, do not mean that the end of the war is 
teally in sight. But they may be the shadow of coming 
events ; and it so happens that the question of post-war 
agricultural policy has recently been brought right into 
the foreground by the announcement of milk rationing. 


More Milk ? 


An article under the title of “ Food and Farming ” in 
The Economist of August 2nd has attracted official 
notice. The argument of the article was that still more 
might be done to keep the supply of liquid milk for 
human consumption in line with the increased war- 
time demand. Its starting point was the fact that, while 
consumption has gone up by 120 million gallons, or 8 per 
cent, output, because of scarce feeding-stuffs and labour 
and transport difficulties, threatens to be down in the 
winter by appreciably over 10 per cent. It is a question, 
hot so much of securing a large increase in milk output, 
because the process of re-seeding pasture after ploughing- 
up is not generally practicable during the war, when the 
object is to obtain the most rapid increase possible in 
the total output of human food. It is rather a question of 
Preventing any fall in milk yields and of increasing milk 
production wherever possible. The conclusion was 
that “while the war lasts, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture will have to aim at higher milk production, even 
if it must temporarily be at the expense of beef pro- 
duction.” The limiting factor is, of course, feeding stuffs, 
and dairy herds have already first claim on the supply 
of imported feeds. The point is the allocation of home- 
Produced feeding-stuffs; and the suggestion of the article 


was, not that milk or beef must be chosen, but that 
somewhat more feed could, and should, be provided for 
dairy herds and less for beef cattle. 

This conclusion was reinforced by reference to the 
long-term requirements of British agriculture. The trend 
of milk consumption has been steadily upwards. Milk, 
unlike cereals and meat, has a naturally protected market 
in this country, and is an essential element in the estab- 
lishment of higher standards of nutrition. Before the 
war, the consumption of milk had risen so considerably, 
in relation to its output in this country, that it was only 
just possible to keep pace with the demand for liquid 
supplies in the winter months. Thus, it was argued 
that “in the long run, the prosperity of British agri- 
culture may well depend on its being able to give the 
public milk, rather than on any insistence on protection 
to keep out cheap meat from the Argentine or cheap 
grain from the United States and the Dominions.” 


‘* Balanced ’’ Agriculture 


Some exception to this argument has been taken by 
the Ministry of Agriculture; and, in support of the 
Ministry’s views, a memorandum has been sent to this 
office by Mr L. F. Easterbrook, the well-known agricul- 
tural writer, which is printed as a letter om page 266. 
This memorandum is_ only partially concerned 
with the immediate question of increasing milk 
output or arresting the present threatened decline in milk 
yields. Its main thesis is the case for a “ balanced ” agri- 
culture, in reply to the implications drawn in The 
Economist’s article about long-term policy. On the imme- 
diate issue, Mr Easterbrook contends that the shortage 
of milk in the coming months has possibly been exagge- 
rated. He maintains that the chief reason for a shortage 
is the wartime increase in consumption, and not any fall 
in output because of inadequate supplies of feeding- 
stuffs for dairy herds; and he suggests that the public 
could manage with a return to pre-war consumption. 
In reply, it may be hazarded, on other information, that 
it will be surprising if supplies of liquid milk between 
next November and April next year are more than nine- 
tenths of last winter’s supplies, when the season was a 
poor one on account of the weather ; and Mr Easterbrook 
himself admits that it would be “ tragic” if the demand 
for more milk were not satisfied as fully as possible. 

Actually, Mr Easterbrook’s chief point is rather that 
“milk production cannot be isolated from other agri- 
cultural activities.’’ “ Milk production involves, generally 
speaking, the use of the plough to get the best results; 
the plough enables the stored-up fertility from the 
grazing stock to be cashed in the form of corn, sugar 
and other crops, and gives us continually renewed 
pasture that can carry more stock and produce more 
milk.” The argument is the familiar one that milk 
and beef are “complementary,” because artificial fer- 
tilisers cannot be a substitute for organic manure. “ We 
need the beef cattle to tread the straw, to make the 
dung, to grow the arable crops for feeding the dairy 
cows.” This is the point which is perhaps most in con- 
troversy in discussions about farming at the present 
time. The function of organic manure in the produc- 
tion of arable crops, according to the only scientific 
evidence available, can be simply stated. First, it is to 
provide minerals which are derived from the food which 
the animals eat; this can equally well be done by 
the use of artificial fertilisers containing the necessary 
minerals. Secondly, its function is to furnish what is 
called “humus”; this can be described as the ability 
of the soil to hold water, which is given by the texture 
provided by the straw used to absorb the manure. It is 
hard to accept unquestioningly the view that organic 
manure is indispensable for the maintenance of this 
humus content. It is probably fair to say that, on some- 
thing like 95 per cent of the soil of Great Britain, humus 
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can perfectly well be maintained by judicious crop rota- 
tion, wise cultivations and green manuring, with only a 
moderate admixture of animal.manures. During the last 
twenty-five years, crop yields have been kept up and 
even increased in Germany, Holland and Denmark, with- 
out recourse to the folding of sheep or the maintenance 
of large beef herds. In England, in the Holland division 
of Lincolnshire, the most highly arable county in Eng- 
land, huge crops of wheat, potatoes and sugar beet have 
been produced over a considerable period without any 
exceptional numbers of sheep or cattle. It may, of course, 
be argued that these .are especially good soils; but 
the point is that there has been no deterioration in yields 
—and it has been largely done by the use of fer- 
tilisers. Admittedly, in the remaining 5 per cent of 
British agricultural land, such as the light sandy soil of 
East Anglia or the thin soils over chalk in Southern Eng- 
land, it is not possible to get the same results; but special 
cases do not make sound generalisations or sound policy. 
Moreover, the statement that beef cattle are needed to 
provide manure for growing crops overlooks that crops 
are needed to feed the beef cattle in the first place. 

Mr Easterbrook’s argument that at least the present 
ratio of beef cattle to dairy herds is necessary for the sake 
of the dairy herds themselves does not end with this 
question of manuring. His second point is that the mixed 
grazing of cows and bullocks is necessary in order that 
the bullocks may eat up the coarser grasses and leave the 
finer pastures for the dairy herds. Actually, it is prob- 
ably the case that a mixture of cows and sheep or cows 
and pigs, or even cows and hens, would be at least as 
good a grazing unit. Indeed, it is probable that, in all 
the aspects of mixed grazing, young dairy stock could 
probably do all that store cattle can; and while the 
manure produced by cows is admittedly poorer in mine- 
rals than that produced by fattening animals, if supple- 
mented by straw it produces just as good humus. In 
Denmark, with the aid of liquid manure tanks, cows are 
efficiently and profitably combined with arable land. The 
argument that, without beef herds, straw is wasted insuffi- 
ciently recognises the fact that it is not an economic 
proposition to keep steers simply to eat oat straw, because 
roots and kale must also be grown in order to make 
up a diet. Moreover, at the present time, hundreds of 
farmers are thankfully selling straw at £4 a ton for making 
paper instead of using it to make into manure. 

These are technical considerations used to reinforce 
what is at bottom an argument that must be decided 
on economic grounds; and, to say the least, it is doubtful 
whether a sufficiently good case can be built up on these 
traditional foundations to rebut the short-term, wartime 
need for more milk, even at the expense of beef—or to 
deny that, in the long run, the future of a wealthy and 
efficient British agriculture depends upon milk, rather 
than upon the production of cereals or meat. The argu- 
ment for “balance” is an old one. The basis of Mr 
Easterbrook’s memorandum is. that, in the nature of farm- 
ing, there is a fixed ratio between dairy herds and beef 
herds, and between grass land and arable. This view 
would commit this country to the maintenance of some- 
thing like its present beef population regardless of other 
considerations ; and it would also commit the Govern- 
ment to a post-war policy based upon the high protec- 
tion of cereals and meat with quantitative restrictions 
upon cheaper imports from foreign countries. It is on 
these grounds that The Economist is more than sceptical. 

No sensible critic has ever argued that in wartime 
British agriculture should confine its attention to the 
production of milk. Mr Easterbrook would agree that 
the aim of wartime farming is to produce as much food 
as possible; and bread, oatmeal, potatoes, sugar, beef 
and beer are all needed. The, problem is how to make 
the best use of available resources to get the most rapid 
increase in the total output of human food, in spite of 
the scarcity of labour and fertilisers. It has unquestion- 
ably been the right policy to plough up for arable uses 
as much land as can profitably be turned to the produc- 
tion of food. Plainly, the production of crops for direct 
human consumption makes the best use of the land, 
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though labour and fertilisers are severely limiting factors ; 
and, by contrast to the grassland farming of peacetime, jt 
is necessary to grow potatoes instead of turnips, cabbage 
instead of kale, wheat instead of grass. The question 
at issue here really concerns the best employment of 
whatever food can be produced for animals. The funda- 
mental fact, both in wartime and in peacetime, is that the 
cow is many times more economical as a converter ot feed- 
ing stuffs into human food than the bullock. Of the foods 
produced indirectly for human consumption milk comes 
easily first in worth, and is not replaceable, in its liquid 
form, from abroad; and the contention of The Economist 
is that a first charge upon feeding stuffs should be to 
maintain sufficiently high milk yields to satisfy the in. 
creased demands for liquid milk, even if this entails some 
further cutting down in the number of beef cattle ; and 
only those other animals should be maintained which can 
be adequately fed from unproductive land, such as hill 
sheep, or from the by-products of human food—which, 
at the worst, might still enable something like three- 
quarters of the present beef cattle and sheep to be kept. 

Milk has, of course, already been given precedence, 
Five or six million tons of feeding-stuffs that used to be 
imported no longer come in and what imports there are 
go entirely to dairy herds; the numbers of pigs and poultry 
have been drastically cut down; and the standard of feed- 
ing has been lowered. But the tendency is still for 
farmers, in the meat tradition of Britain, to grow more 
oats and barley, rather than wheat, and more roots 
rather than potatoes—and then to feed these to beef 
cattle rather than to dairy cows. It seems a reasonable 
suggestion that there should be some reduction in the 
numbers of beef cattle in certain areas and on certain 
types of farms: first, in order to permit the production 
of more wheat and potatoes for human use; secondly, in 
order to free oats for urban horses and cake for dairy 
cattle; and thirdly, in order to free hay for dairy farms. 
And the object of such a policy would definitely be 
a limited one—to stop the threatened decline in milk 
yields. 

The Future 


But it would do more than this. It would pave the way 
for a policy of increasing milk production after the war, 
and serve as the basis for a farming policy which would 
fit in equally with the needs of the nation and with the 
obligations accepted by the Prime Minister on its behalf 
at the Atlantic Meeting. It is undeniable that, on balance, 
the leaders of British farming, who have most influence, 
prefer beef to dairy farming, which is more exacting and 
requires more equipment; and the argument that there is 
an infrangible cycle of fertility renewed out of its own pro- 
ducts by a semi-automatic process is attractive and tradi- 
tional, as well as useful. But there is no doubt that to 
maintain meat farming on a large scale would entail high 
protection; and, on the technical side, there seems to be 
no scientific proof that, more often than not, artificial 
fertilisers will not serve as well as dung. 

It is certain that, in peacetime, it will be no advantage 
even for national defence to have agricultural protection 
which will diminish shipping resources and lessen the 
good will of overseas food suppliers, inside as well as out- 
side the Empire. It hardly appears disputable that the 
future for healthy British farming lies in the increased 
production of milk, eggs, fruit and vegetables, which are 
necessary to the health of the nation and enjoy natural 
advantages in British markets; and the most that the 
cereal grower and grazier can rightfully expect from an 
economical policy is a system of price insurance which 
will mitigate the effects of sharp falls in prices and leave 
them to make headway by their efficiency in production 
and the quality of their produce. The trouble is, of 
course, that, in wartime, farmers are in the position of 
munition makers, and have to be induced to produce crops 
which in peacetime will not pay them. But this is 10 
ground for envisaging an artificial and costly system of 
protection to make these crops pay in peacetime; an 
the different aims of wartime and peacetime farmung 
must be squarely and frankly recognised. 
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Commonwealth Dilemma 


R MACKENZIE KING, the Prime Munister of 

the Dominion of Canada, is in England, because 
his country wanted him to come. Mr Menzies, the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, is not 
in England, because the Australian Labour Party does 
not want him to come. Mr Mackenzie King has no illu- 
sions about the importance or purpose of his visit. He was 
pressed to make it by Canadian public opinion, which 
seemed to feel that Canada would lose some of its prestige 
as the senior Dominion if its Prime Minister ignored the 
clear wish of the British Government for personal con- 
sultation ; and he stated, on his arrival, that he came to 
emphasise the determination of Canada to be at the side 
of the British people to the end. In his opinion, there 
exists to-day “the most perfect continuous conference 
of Cabinets that any group of nations could possibly 
have” ; there is the most perfect understanding between 
himself and the High Commissioner in London; the 
Canadian Government receives the fullest information 
from Mr MacDonald at Ottawa ; and relations between 
the two Governments are closer than they have ever 
been. There is no need for an Imperial War Cabinet or 
for methods of closer consultation. Mr Menzies, on the 
other hand, thinks that Australia should be directly repre- 
sented in the British War Cabinet, so that the Dominion’s 
voice can be directly heard in the place where major 
decisions are inevitably made ; and there can be no doubt 
that his opinion is endorsed by most Australians. 

The reason for this divergence of opinion on the merits 
and drawbacks of the present system of collaboration lies 
in the very different effects which the course of the 
war has had upon each Dominion. Australia and New 
Zealand—which subscribes to Australia’s views about 
Imperial representation, though less clamorously—have 
suffered heavily in Greece and Crete, and are constantly 
in the fighting in other parts of the Near East. Australia, 
in addition, is now directly threatened by Japan. 
Strategic decisions taken by the British Cabinet have 
thus cost Australia and New Zealand many lives and 
may at any moment cost them more. Canadian troops, 
on the other hand, have not yet been in action. South 
African troops have played an important part in the East 
African campaign. But that campaign was successful, so 
South Africa has apparently decided with Canada that 
the present system of Imperial consultation is adequate. 
Moreover, owing to the peculiar position of General 
Smuts, who, as both Prime Minister and the officer 
commanding the Union’s Defence forces, combines a 
political and military authority wielded by no other 
Empire statesman, no strategic decisions affecting South 
African troops are taken which could possibly be said to 
override the views of the South African Government. 

It is quite true that neither Mr Menzies nor Mr Fraser 
complains that his Government was not consulted before 
the Anzacs were moved to Greece ; in fect, both empha- 
sised that there had been the fullest consultation. In 
theory, there was not the slightest reason why, if they 
had wanted, they should not have withheld their consent, 
just as, in theory, their countries—and the other 
Dominions—came into the war by their own choice and 
nobody else’s. But, in practice, all the Dominions, except 
pethaps Canada, were bound by Britain’s decision then, 
just as to-morrow Australia will be bound to fellow any 
vital decision taken by the British Government with 
regard to Japan. As Mr Hughes, the Commonwealth 
Navy Minister, said last week, Australia needs naval 
Stength in the Pacific which is only obtainable from 
Britain. Britain is responsible for the defence of Malaya 
and Singapore, which, in Mr Menzies’ words, are vitally 
important outposts in the defence of Australia. ; 

But, in spite of the close strategic and economic inter- 
dependence of the Empire, which must weigh heavily 
Whenever an “ independent” decision is taken, Imperial 
Consultation is, or should be, something more than a 
Polite fiction. For the Empire’s maximum war potential 


can only be mobilised if there is some means of concert- 
ing the war efforts of each part and deciding on the best 
disposal, for the common—not the individual—weal, of 
its men and resources. From the very beginning of the 
war, therefore, steps have been taken to strengthen the 
machinery of consultation. It was announced when Mr 
Eden was made Dominions Secretary, that he would have 
special access to the War Cabinet, and the favour has been 
extended to Lord Cranborne. Later, the status of the 
High Commissioners in the Dominions was improved by 
appointing ex-Cabinet Ministers as vacancies occurred ; 
thus, Mr MacDonald went to Ottawa, Lord Harlech to 
South Africa, and Sir Ronald Cross to Australia. Nor 
has the new tendency been confined to representation 
from the centre outwards. A military mission from New 
Zealand visited Australia in the spring to discuss closer 
co-operation in defence measures in the Pacific, and their 
two Governments have agreed to establish “a permanent 
consultative committee” of Cabinet Ministers “for 
regular consultation on matters of common interest.” 

Consultation has also been strengthened by flying visits 
to England from Dominion Premiers, who, during their 
stay, attend the British War Cabinet as honorary 
members. Mr Menzies was in London when the decision 
to: move the Anzacs to Greece was taken ; Mr Fraser has 
just completed a two-months’ stay ; Mr Mackenzie King 
is the latest arrival. Yet, welcome though these visitors 
are, their presence cannot really affect Imperial decisions. 
At the moment, it would certainly be useful for the 
British Government to have Mr Menzies on tap in order 
to hear a first-hand account of the measures Australia 
could take if war broke out with Japan. But the decision 
would be a London—or a London-cum-Washington— 
decision; and whatever part Mr Menzies played in it, 
he would still have to refer back to his own Government 
before Australia could be committed. 

It is possible that the Australian Government con- 
templated giving executive powers to Mr Menzies such as 
have been given by the British Government to Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton in Cairo. But there are two differences here. 
The first is that Mr Lyttelton has no power to decide 
questions of high policy—and presumably it would be 
primarily for such questions that an Australian Lyttelton 
would be appointed. The second is that Mr Lyttelton is 
a member of a National Government. He is responsible 
to Parliament, and so would his Australian counterpart 
be ; but there is a big difference between responsibility 
to a Parliament which is solidly behind an all-party 
Government, and responsibility to a Parliament which 
is divided, almost equally, for and against the Govern- 
ment. It is quite true that the Australian Labour 
party is wholeheartedly in favour of the defeat of Hit- 
lerism, and there is no evidence that Mr Curtin differs 
from Mr Menzies in his attitude towards Japan. Never- 
theless, Australian Labour sees no reason why it should 
abandon party politics, and its numerical strength in the 
Commonwealth Parliament is such that it could make the 
position of an overseas Minister of State quite untenable. 
In none of the Dominions would the political situation 
allow an envoy to London to have a higher status than 
that of Mr Duff Cooper, whose mission to Singapore is 
simply to examine and report. 

The suggestion has been made, and Mr Churchill has 
welcomed it, that an Imperial War Conference should be 
held, at which the Prime Ministers and other representa- 
tives of all the Dominions should consult, together with 
the British Government, on all aspects of the Empire’s 
war effort. Such a conference could have very useful 
results, particularly on the economic front. Not only 
would it enable the different representatives to compare 
and co-ordinate their countries’ programmes: it would 
also be possible to set a highest common standard which 
each would then have as its goal. The American Ad- 
ministration has been “electrified” by Lord Beaver- 
brook’s expectations. It might not be a bad thing if the 
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Dominions were occasionally electrified by being told 
what the Empire expects of them. 

But an Imperial Conference, as every Imperial Con- 
ference has found, could have no far-reaching results 
because no binding decisions could be taken. Even if the 
Dominion Premiers were heads of National Governments, 
they would not be given mandates to commit their coun- 
tries to a policy decided at an Imperial Conference. This 
was the weakness of the Delhi Conference, which in 
theory had the excellent object of co-ordinating the sup- 
ply programmes of all Empire countries east of Suez, but 
whose recommendations were not binding on any of the 
participants. 

Another suggested solution is that the present British 
War Cabinet should be enlarged into an Imperial War 
Cabinet by the inclusion of representatives of the Domi- 
nions. The body set up would be both representative 
and binding, but the question—who is to do the repre- 
senting?—immediately arises. Is it the proper function 
of a Dominion Prime Minister to be in his own country 
directing its war effort? The Australian Labour party says 
it is—though from ulterior motives—and most people 
will agree. But if another Minister is appointed as repre- 
sentative, he would in effect be superior to his own 
Prime Minister who would have to carry out the deci- 
sions of the Imperial Cabinet. This would obviously lead 
to an impossible political situation. 

Still another suggestion is that Mr Churchill should 
scour the Dominions in his search for “strong men” 
to compose his Cabinet. The area in which talent may be 
found has already been enlarged by the practice of 
appointing Ministers from outside Parliament, and the 
inclusion of the Dominions in the area would simply be 
an extension of the present system. But if in his search 
Mr Churchill’s eye happened to light on Mr Menzies, 


NOTES OF 


The Atlantic Charter 


The magnificent sweep of Mr Churchill’s oratory on 
Sunday night included the whole world with its hopes and 
tribulations in the compass of a single broadcast. For the 
United States, he had gratitude, but also a word of warn- 
ing, the warning that Hitler has never abandoned the 
strategy of “one by one,” and that the fundamental reason 
why the United States was not at war was because Hitler 
wished to finish with Britain first. For the Japanese, Mr 
Churchill also had a warning, a warning that aggression 
unlimited in the Far East “had got to stop.” For the 
Russians, there was admiration for their terrific defence 
and a specific pledge that “we shall strive to our 
utmost to overcome all difficulties” to bring them the aid 
they need. For the oppressed peoples of Europe, among 
whom there runs to-day a ferment of sabotage, unrest and 
underground activity, there was the promise that by the 
Atlantic Charter both Britain and the United States are 
“pledged . . . to the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny.” 
In all this, there was little new, except Mr Churchill’s un- 
surpassed art of marshalling the facts and presenting them 
on an heroic scale. What was new was the precision given 
by the Prime Minister to Mr. Eden’s earlier statement of 
Britain’s aims vis-a-vis Germany. This policy—which is 
included in Points 4 and 5 and Point 8 of the Atlantic 
Charter—is briefly to punish Germany in the military 
sphere and restore her economically. The reading of Mr 
Churchill and Mr Roosevelt of Point 8 is that the recur- 
rence of war can be prevented only “by effectively dis- 
arming the guilty nations while remaining suitably pro- 
tected ourselves,” and that this time of unilateral disarma- 
ment will last on into “any period we can foresee.” This 
interpretation, coupled with the lack of all reference to 
international institutions, almost suggests that the ineffectual 
career of the League has driven the two democratic leaders 
back into a dangerously negative frame of mind, Inter- 
national institutions failed between the wars because there 
was no power behind them and because they were super- 
imposed upon economic anarchy. It would be folly after 
this war to supply the force and to remedy the anarchy, 
but to abandon the institutions. Unilateral disarmament is 
inevitable in the first hours of victory by the mere fact of 
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who would thereupon be. co-opted, the Imperial problem 
would be no nearer solution. Mr Menzies would doubt- 
less be happy ; so would his people, who could be confi- 
dent that Australia’s troubles would be given full tongue ; 
and so would Australian Labour, because Mr Menzies 
could no longer be Prime Minister. But though 
Australia would thus be represented, it would still not 
be bound by anything Mr Menzies might agree to as a 
member of the British War Cabinet. Consultation through 
the Dominions Office and the High Commissioner would 
have to go on as before. And the other Dominions would 
be completely unaffected. 

This problem of enabling the Dominions to partici- 
pate in Imperial decisions and at the same time to keep 
their separate legal identities with their own independent 
legislatures is not new. It is inherent in the nature of the 
Commonwealth, though the issue was shunned in the 
Statute of Westminster. In normal times, it remains dor- 
mant ; and the rare occasions on which a Government 
stirs it may be taken as a sign that the Dominion con- 
cerned is not altogether happy about the decisions being 
made at the centre. That is why it seems at the moment 
a peculiarly Australian problem ; if the fortunes of war 
placed Canada in the position of the Pacific Dominions, 
it would not be merely to be in the fashion that the 
Canadian people would pack their Prime Minister off 
to London. But it would be a pity if Australia’s struggles 
to find a solution were to obscure what should be the 
only object of Dominion concern no less than of the 
United Kingdom. If all the peoples of the Empire are 
determined to make the maximum war effort of which 
they are capable, there will be no. need for constitution 
making. It is the only joint decision which their repre- 
sentatives need make ; but it is a decision by which they 
must be jointly and severally bound. 


THE WEEK 


one side having won the war. It is not, and cannot be, a 
permanent condition of security. Yet, in a world in which 
wars will recur—just as burglarye and arson will recur 
within the national community—police power there must 
be. It is the task of the democracies not to rest content 
with a balance of power tipped overwhelmingly in their 
favour. Their aim must be an organised society of nations, 
in which institutions match the force behind them and all 
are underpinned by the creation of a sound economic 
community. 


* * * 


They Call It Peace 

Mr Churchill’s broadcast at the week-end perhaps put 
into the background a timely speech by Mr Herbert Mor- 
rison in South Wales. His starting point was that “once 
again a number of people have begun indulging in day- 
dreams of victory coming by itself.” Mr Morrison ex- 
amined the reasons for these daydreams. “ Continued 
Russian resistance (he said) in staving off the German 
assault means that we shall be given a few more months 
in which to make a great effort before the launch of Ger- 
man attacks in the spring ; and that is the most optimistic 
forecast.” “Do not let us be carried away (he urged) into 
the romantic belief that the war will be won for us i 
American factories.” “Have we yet made headway (he 
asked) in reducing Germany’s tremendous lead over us m 
equipment for mechanised war? I doubt it.” These 
words were opportune because two kinds of peace talk 
have come to enervate the war effort. There are the day- 
dreams spoken of by Mr Morrison and shared by great 
numbers of people in all walks of life, day-dreams which 
still ignore the fact that “all the time we are facing the 
most deadly military power in history, and the process of 
defeating it has hardly yet even begun.” And there are 
more dangerous folk, those who write in newspapers, if 
pamphlets or in books on military strategy about the folly 
of prolonging total war to an exhausting conclusion, those 
who argue as if it were possible, now or in a few months’ 
time, to make a peace with the Germans that will make 
the world safe from aggression, that will restore its liber- 
ties and that will establish all over the earth the freedoms 
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laid down by Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill in the 
Atlantic Charter. There are those who argue in this way 
because, quite explicitly, they are afraid of the growing 

wer either of the United States or of Soviet Russia ; and 
attacks have been made upon Britain’s Allies in at least 
one weekly newspaper, which would seem at least to tempt 
the fate which befell the Daily Worker. These small knots 
of peace talkers are men with axes to grind, with warped 
visions and with no conception of the destinies that hang 
upon the decision of the British people to see this thing 
through to an end. In numbers, they are very few indeed 
and in influence not very strong, but their writings, 
whether they appear in newspapers with a great tradition 
of integrity or whether they crop up in books by scholars 
and experts, are insidious forays against the nation’s war 
policy, if not conscious attempts to make use of the natural 
questioning of ordinary men and women about the precise 
way in which this war will be brought to an end. 


* * * 


After the War 


Lord Baldwin once said that “ another war in the west 
would mean the end of civilisation,” and very few remem- 
ber that he added, “as we know it.” For various disin- 
genuous, twisted and interested reasons, people here and 
there are beginning to return to this theme. The best 
known of all clerical journalists has just sounded a charac- 
teristically gloomy note in a pamphlet which begins with 
the promise that “there will be no recovery of health in 
the present century,” though “a return to the Dark Ages 
may be averted.” “We must face the fact (the pamphlet 
goes on) that the country is rapidly bleeding to death .. . 
the goose that laid the golden eggs for the tax collector and 
the ducks that laid the silver eggs have both had their necks 
wrung .. .. John Bull will be a fraudulent bankrupt.” The 
learned cleric appeals to his readers to “ cease to listen to 
those who prophesy a good time coming after the war.” 
He speaks of “ disgraceful ruin.” The writer of these words 
is presumably an intelligent man, and it can only be 
assumed that it is with deliberation that he paints this quite 
unjustified picture of “an unparalleled disaster” arising, 
he cynically claims, from the fact that “many believed 
that war was forced upon us” and from the further fact 
that the Labour party believed that war would mean “a 
greater supply of material comforts for their own clients.” 
It is, of course, easy to point out that there are Defence 
Regulations which, if necessary, would amply cover this 
kind of irresponsible writing, and to point out that it is a 
remarkable tribute to the flexible freedom of this demo- 
cratic country, even in war-time, that these things can be 
written with very little fear of the consequences. 


* 


The more important point is that these dire prognosti- 
cations about the aftermath of the war have no foundation. 
A war causes loss of life and property; the community 
loses wealth that could have been produced by the capital 
equipment that is destroyed. But a country lives and bases 
its standard of life, not mainly on the accumulation of 
wealth in the past, but on what it can currently produce ; 
and the only way in which a war can brand the post-war 
generation with permanent poverty is by its rendering the 
community very much less able to create wealth when it is 
over than they were when it began. This did not happen 
after the last war. In 1924, the net output per worker in 
the United Kingdom—and, therefore, his consumption— 
was higher than it had been in 1913, although working 
hours had been reduced by 1/10; and the same was true 
of the other belligerent countries, even of Germany, whose 
post-war troubles were caused far more by the inflation 
than by the war itself. There is no reason to suppose that 
there will be any difference this time. The physical des- 
truction of capital equipment, factories and ships, though 
considerable, has been much less than most people feared, 
and so far much less than the devastation which was caused 
in Northern France during the last war. There will be some 
loss of income from the foreign assets which have to be 
disposed of to pay for wartime imports, but the total 
income of the United Kingdom from overseas investments 
18 no more than 1/25th of the total national income. There 
is the danger that export markets will be lost while the 
war is on; and there is the possibility that this time, as 
last time, there may be widespread unemployment after 
the war. But wise policy, on the part of export industries 
as well as the Government, can minimise both of these 
dangers. The second danger does not follow automatically 
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and inevitably from the effect of war, but from the inability 
of governments to organise the transition from war to peace. 
There is no reason why the re-mobilisation of British 
industry should not be carried through without the con- 
sequences of economic and financial bungling that were 
evident in the twenties after the last war. Britain’s power 
to produce will remain after this war sufficiently high to 
sustain the standards of material civilisation which are 
the anxious concern of the gloomy prophets. They need 
have no fear, except of the widespread resentment that 
will be caused by their attempts to spread alarm and des- 
pondency and to set one section of the community against 
another. 


* * * 


The Opposition in France 


Marshal Pétain’s decision to transform Unoccupied 
France into a police state on the Fascist model has caused 
a sharp rise in the temperature of resistance. It is as though 
the creation of totalitarian police powers had of itself created 
the need for them. The opposition that has come out into 
the open is worth analysing. On the one hand is the 
attempt of 100 deputies to form themselves into an opposi- 
tion, a sort of parliamentary group operating without a 
parliament. These deputies are mainly men of the Centre of 
the Herriot stamp, and their opposition may be called the 
backward-looking type, for they seem to be seeking to 
preserve in France the nucleus for a return to the parlia- 
mentary government of the Third Republic. The other 
opposition, more numerous, far more violent, perhaps more 
fully organised, is forward-looking in the sense, not of pro- 
gress, but of no return to France’s old institutions. These 
are the Communists, to whom the Russian war and the 
resistance of the Russian people have given an enormous 
advantage. The sensational shooting by a young Com- 
munist, Colette, of Laval, Déat and Duvry, at a parade of 
anti-Bolshevist “volunteers” on the point of leaving for 
the Russian front, is only a symptom of an underground 
ferment which runs the length and breadth of France. 
It is  France’s tragedy to lie at the moment 
between only three alternatives, the prolongation of the 
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semi-Fascist, Pétainist, clerical rule of the bienpensants, 
the return to a discredited parliamentary régime, or a plunge 
into Communist revolution. If events were left to their own 
momentum, the third alternative is the most likely. Only 
if Britain and America can evolve some genuinely creative 
answer to the internal and international problems of the 
European community is a fourth alternative—with order 
and freedom combined—conceivable. No nation is so 
spiritually disintegrated as the French. No people are in 
greater need of genuine leadership. Have the democracies 
any realisation of the fact that they alone can supply it? If 
so, now, and not the crowded hours of victory and armistice, 
is the time to work for a solution. 


* * * 


Critical Days 

After a particularly dangerous crisis, the fury of the 
third German offensive seems to be slackening a little. 
Tfue, the line has been pushed further east along the entire 
front, Novgorod has fallen in the north, Gomel in the centre 
and the Germans claim the capture of Dnepropetrovsk in 
the south. But the situation is a little more stabilised than 
at the height of the offensive, when Marshal Voroshilov 
issued a “defend or die” order of the day to Leningrad, 
and the drive of General von Bock’s armies beyond Gomel 
threatened to separate Marshal Timoshenko’s army from 
Marshal Budyonny’s, and to turn the right wing of the 
Russian armies in the Eastern Ukraine. A smashing counter 
attack by General Koniev appears to have steadied the 
fighting round Gomel, and rain is helping the defenders of 
Leningrad. Nevertheless, the position remains critical. It 
is impossible to estimate the relative losses on each side, 
both in men and materials, but they have been fantastically 
heavy. The Russians have compiled the following table of 
losses : 





GERMAN SOVIET 

Over 2,000,000 Killed... 150,000 

NN Ce as asks «dae wie’ killed, wounded Wounded 440,000 
and prisoner Missing.. 110,000 

700,000 

ESS Serer er 8,000 5,500 
i ew ahs 10,000 7,500 
ae 7,200 4,500 


They cannot, of course, be accepted without severe reserva- 
tions, though the ratio is a possible one as between attack- 
ing armies and armies retreating fairly intact. The figures 
underline the fact that, while Germany’s problem is pro- 
bably man-power, Russia’s problem is supply. The tanks, 
guns and planes lost represent an inordinate drain upon 
what is still a very young industrial system. If any line is 
to be held west or east of Moscow, the losses must be made 
good by the Allies. Nor is there any real reason to suppose 
that the coming of winter will give the Russians their needed 
respite. The Finnish campaign was fought out in the dark 
months of a sub-arctic winter, and it would be crass 
stupidity if the democracies were to delay their aid to 
Russia on the grounds that General Winter will now do 
their job for them. Far too many people are already doing 
the job for the democracies for them to add to the weary 
list. 
* * * 


Back from America 


At a Press conference this week on the state of pgoduc- 
tion, Lord Beaverbrook mingled praise for what has been 
achieved with criticism of what is still left undone. The 
output of tanks has reached a fresh record and “we are 
doing very well in guns and explosives.” But, he added, 
“TI am not at all satisfied with what is being turned out 
by the supply industries ... At present we are in the 
unhappy state of having more troops than weapons.” Like 
Mr Morrison in his speech last Sunday, Lord Beaverbrook 
emphasised the immense task still ahead—and he depre- 
cated any tendency to rely on Russia to win the war 
or on America to produce the weapons. In any 
case, records in production should be a matter of 
course in the present phase of the war effort. While 
the Minister of Supply paid a tribute to the quantity and 
quality of the weapons produced in the United States, he 
also disclosed the fact that that country’s growing require- 
ments of raw materials had rendered it necessary to curtail 
its exports of certain commodities to Great Britain, and to 
abandon shipments of iron and steel scrap. Fortunately, 
as was pointed out in an article on steel supplies on page 
235 of The Economist of August 23rd, the need for import- 
ing large tonnages of steel scrap is not indispensable for 
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the maintenance of crude steel output in this country at a 
satisfactory level. There is probably sufficient scrap in this 
country to enable the Steel Control to make good the loss 
of American material, and stocks at furnaces are quite 
substantial. Nevertheless, if the flow of domestic scrap to 
the furnaces is to be increased to the requisite rate within 
a few months, drastic steps will have to be taken immedi- 
ately, without regard to pre-war practices and conventions, 
to ensure the necessary additional supplies. 


* * * 


The Common Effort 


Although the loss of American scrap and other 
materials can probably be made up from domestic sources, 
it is not mere cavilling to ask whether the supplies which 
the United States is now not going to export will, in fact, 
be more usefully employed in that country for the joint 
war effort than they could be here. ‘The figures given 
by the President last week of the production of various 
weapons, while very much above those which had been 
bandied about by some critics, were still small ; and there 
is more than a little evidence to show that the production 
of non-essential goods—and the use of vital materials in 
their manufacture—is still running at levels which, in the 
circumstances, are remarkably high. The leading fact about 
the United States, industrially as well as strategically, is 
that the country is not at war; and a not unimportant 
cause of the shortage of key materials is their continued 
heavy use outside the defence industries—a fact which is 
America’s own business and no one else’s. But a decisive 
factor in the distribution of resources from the common 
Anglo-American-Russian pool should be the question of 
where they will be best used against aggression. There is 
little doubt, for instance, that at the moment, the destina- 
tion of finished goods of war should almost always be the 
Russian front—or China. War production in the States 
is held up, inter alia, by the controversy between the people 
who want rationing, those (in Wall Street) who want de- 
flation and cut wages and those “ super-inflationist ” New 
Dealers who believe that there is no problem and that the 
civilian and defence sectors can both be given all they 
want ; and, until it reaches a more rapid rate, and supplies 
to civilian production are more rigorously limited, there 
is some ground for wondering whether the materials which 
the United States has been exporting could not still be more 
effectively used in this country—or in Russia. 


* + * 


America Hangs Fire 


The dismay with which the British people received 
the news of the passing by only one vote of the bill to 
extend the time of the United States Army draft is 
apparently shared by important sections of the American 
public. The suspicion has arisen that the United States is 
still trying to play at peace in a world at war, that “all 
aid short of war” means just that and not a preliminary 
to “shooting,” that the real issue has not for a moment 
been squarely faced, so that it is still possible to talk of 
utterly defeating Hitlerism in one breath and of avoiding 
European Wars in the next. In their exasperation at this 
humiliating and irresponsible situation, some American 
critics are turning on the President and laying the blame 
on him for the manifest insufficiencies of the United States. 
The criticisms cover two different spheres: on the one 
hand, that the war effort is being hopelessly mismanaged 
and the tools of war simply are not coming off the lines ; 
on the other, that the President’s political leadership has 
lacked “high seriousness” and has failed to rouse the 
necessary sense of responsibility in the American elec- 
torate. Of the two charges, there is more substance in the 
first. Even the keenest admirers of the New Deal admit 
that the experiment has been somewhat vitiated by the 
vague and empirical planning and inadequate administra- 
tion upon which it is based. The same errors have crept 
into the development of America’s war industry. There is 
much overlapping of function and responsibility owing to 
the President’s custom of setting up a new ad hoc body 
for new aspects of the work without adequate definition 
of what each body’s purpose is to be. There is insufficient 
delegation of work and authority. There is a dangerous 
bottleneck at the very top, on the President’s desk. But the 
shortcomings are not all those of the Administration. 
Like British industry in similar conditions, American 
industry, after thriving on monopoly and restriction, is 
creaking in every joint in the effort to work a vast pro- 
gramme of expansion. The business men with drive and 
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vision have not been found. There is even the suspicion 
that they are not there at all. And the President, who has 
relied on getting their support and enthusiasm, and is 
somewhat committed to working with them, is thrown 
back on his own resources. As for the other charge, defec- 
tive leadership, here surely it is Congress and, behind 
Congress, the Constitution, that are to blame. Congress is 
obstructing the President. That is what the Founding 
Fathers designed Congress to do. The tentativeness, the 
hesitations and withdrawals, the tendency to under- 
ground methods which observers have criticised in 
the President are forced on him by the fact that his 
actions can at a crucial point be checkmated by Congress. 
The President is like a man advancing to his goal across 
a quagmire. It is not surprising that he does not go forward 
with a bold, unheeding stride. 


* * + 


More Appeasement ? 


Mr Churchill’s reference to the Japanese in his recent 
broadcast in which, after outlining their career of aggression 
in China and Indo-China and their threat to Thailand and 
Singapore, he said, “ It is certain that this has got to stop,” 
and immediately capped this by saying, “every effort will 
be made to secure a peaceful settlement,” is perhaps typical 
of the rather confused situation in the Far East. On the one 
hand, the freezing of Japanese assets still places an almost 
complete embargo on Japan’s foreign trade outside the yen 
bloc; Imperial reinforcements are steadily arriving at 
Singapore ; the United States is to send a military mission 
to Chungking ; and the Administration has announced its 
adherence to the 1937 Declaration, which called for a full 
recognition of the rights of other nations in the Far East. 
On the other hand, an uneasy impression has been created 
by the steps taken to create machinery for a resumption of 
Anglo-Japanese trade ; and negotiations are on foot between 
Japan and the United States to reach a settlement—nobody 
knows what kind of setthement—which Mr Churchill has 
pledged this country to support. Now what, in these cir- 
cumstances, can a peaceful settlement in the Far East 
mean ? One thing only—that Japan abandons its threat to 
Russia in the north, to Thailand in the south, and puts an 
end to the “China incident.” Does anyone suppose that 
this is the agenda of the unofficial talks between Admiral 
Nomura and Mr Cordell Hull ? If this is not the agenda, 
then there are bound to be shrewd suspicions that Japan is 
attempting to secure a relaxation of the blockade by a— 
temporary—guarantee to push no further, which is almost 
equivalent to saying, “ What will you give me if I don’t 
give you another kick in the pants ? ” Again, the possibility 
that the Japanese are trying to barter their willmgness to 
allow the United States to supply Russia through Vladi- 
vostock in return for modifications in the American 
licensing system, points to this same kind of appeasement, 
since the United States has a perfect right to use Vladi- 
vostock unmolested and without Japanese permission. The 
truth is that the embargo is something which ought to have 
been imposed in 1937, and there is nothing, short of closing 
the China incident, that Japan can do now to deserve it 
less. It is not the Japanese that should be demanding con- 
cessions under threat of further action. It is Britain and 
America, and, unhappily, the uncertainty whether either of 
the two democracies is really ready for further action is the 
surest guarantee that Japan’s aggressions will go on. 


* * * 


An Imperial Nuisance 


The Australian Labour party 1s an extremely irritating 
body. It refuses to allow Mr Menzies to visit London 
because it considers that he has important work to do in his 
own country, “implementing the prospectus of an un- 
limited war effort, which Labour wishes to accelerate as 
speedily as possible.” This would seem to imply that the 
party has a high opinion of the value of Mr Menzies to 
Australia. “Actually, it is trying to use the proposal of a 
London visit to jockey the Australian Government out of 
Office. When Mr Menzies heard its decision, he im- 
mediately proposed the formation of a National Government, 
composed of an equal number of Government and Opposi- 
tion members. This proposal has often been made before, 
but this time Mr. Menzies went so far as to offer to resign 
the Premiership and serve under Mr Curtin or any other 
leader chosen by some agreed method. This was the most 
generous offer that Mr Menzies ‘could have made. But it 
has been refused by Federal Labour, which says that the 
offer is an indication of Mr Menzies’ inability to give 
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Australia a stable Government, and that he ought to resign 
—which Mr Menzies has naturally refused to do, The 
Labour party opposes an all-party Government, because 
“it would stifle honest, patriotic criticism,” without which 
a successful war effort would be impossible ; and it believes 
that the people would be more satisfied if the war effort 
were directed by a Labour Government, which would expect 
similar critical co-operation from those now in office. This 
assumption of popularity is amazing in view of the present 
balance of parties which still gives the Government parties 
a majority of one ; but it seems that Mr Curtin is relying 
on alleged dissension between Mr Menzies and some of his 
nominal supporters in the Country Party. It does not follow, 
however, that these dissentients would be willing to support 
Mr Curtin, still less that he would gain more support than 
Mr Menzies from the Australian people, who must be 
heartily sick of such an exhibition of party politics at such a 
time. 


Army Posting 


The important report of the Beveridge Committee on 
the use of skilled men in the Services was not published 
until this issue of The Economist was actually going to 
press; and it will be discussed in a leading article next 
week. It has become a truism to say that the wide gap 
between Britain’s available man-power and Germany’s can 
only be narrowed by the most skilful distribution of men— 
between factories and the Forces, and, in the Forces them- 
selves, between the specialised units and the other arms. The 
Commons’ Select Committee, in its 22nd report, was mainly 
concerned with the latter. It recommends that the medical 
examination of recruits should be made more thorough, both 
from the physical and psychological standpoints, and that a 
preliminary intelligence test should be imposed before a man 
is posted to one of the Services. If practicable, a scheme 
should be devised by which recruits for’ the Army should, 
after their medical examination, be sent to central depots 
instead of direct to a unit. Here they would be sorted out 
and further tested for vocational and other aptitudes, and 
at the depots for the less intelligent they would be separated 
into the possibles and the impossibles, the latter being 
rapidly discharged. The Committee also recommends that 
the impossibles already in the Army—and they are by no 
means few—should be eliminated ; that the existing mem- 
bers of specialised units should be carefully scrutinised ; and 
that the capabilities and qualities of youth should be better 
utilised. The discharge of Army misfits is an obvious step, 
especially as many of them, living under normal conditions 
at home, could do useful civilian work. The other two 
recommendations would be more difficult to carry out, but 
are none the less essential. Except in Abyssinia, the offensive 
in this war has depended on the tank ; it follows, therefore, 
that the Royal Armoured Corps should be the most highly 
trained and efficient of all the Army units. It has been 
said that its members—at least, those composing the tank 
crews—should have the temperament of Spitfire pilots ; 
whether this is true or not, they should certainly not include 
any misfits. Unfortunately, even if these recommendations of 
the Select Committee are accepted by the Army Council, 
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it still does not follow that they will be acted upon. Putting 
them into effect will still depend upon individual com- 
manding officers, and the capacity of some of these to 
ignore or render ineffectual Army instructions seems un- 
limited. 


Checks on Output 


Another report of the Select Committee deals with the 
most effective use of manpower in industry. Assuming that 
the average output per worker is considerably lower than 
it could be, it discusses the various factors which might 
impede it—long hours of work, wages, management, disci- 
pline, welfare and lack of incentives. Most of these have 
now been discussed ad nauseam. It is accepted that long 
hours of work reduce output, and that workers will work 
better if they are properly fed and housed, if their journey 
to and from work is made as easy as possible, and if they 
work under favourable conditions of light and heat. The 
remedy here lies almost entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the Select Committee urges the departments con- 
cerned—the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of War 
Transport, and the Ministry of Food—to take a greater 
responsibility in the matter. But the effect of management 
on output has received less publicity. Complaints of in- 
efficiency have certainly been made very frequently, but 
quite apart from this the relations between managements 
and workers, especially now, when large numbers of new 
and inexperienced workers are being drafted into industry, 
must also be considered, when determining whether a 
management is good or bad. The allegation made at a shop 
stewards’ conference last week-end, “that three-quarters 
of those in charge of the engineering industry were incapable 
of organising it properly, and were inefficient,” must be a 
gross exaggeration ; but there are individual cases of clear 
inefficiency, which, added to border-line cases and to the 
wrong handling of workers discussed by the Committee, 
lead to an aggregate loss of output that is by no means 
small. There are also occasions when the trade unions them- 
selves are to blame; for instance, there is the case of the 
district delegate in a ship-repairing industry who the Com- 
mittee found was preventing his union’s members from 
working overtime without his permission. Neither one section 
of industry nor another can at the moment afford to grumble 
about motes elsewhere. 


Iranian Oil 


Had the Nazis been given time to establish themselves 
in Iran, they would have been in a position to launch an 
attack against the Caucasian oilfields, upon which the Soviet 
forces rely for the bulk of their supplies. They might, more- 
over, have been able to do great damage to the Iranian oil 
wells and refining facilities which provide much of the 
petroleum products needed by the British forces in the 
Middle East. The oil installations are safely in British 
hands. The significance of the Anglo-Russian move may 
be appreciated when it is pointed out that Iran, with an 
annual production of over 10 million tons, ranks fourth in 
the list of world oil producers. The oil industry in Iran 
is the product of British capital and enterprise, the sole 
operating concern being the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
The output comes from the Masjid-i-Sulaiman and Haft Kel 
districts of southern Iran, though these are by no means 
.the only areas known to be oil-bearing. A small part of the 
crude oil production is exported as such, but the bulk is 
refined in the enormous plant situated on the island of 
Abadan, at the head of the Persian Gulf ; this is some 150 
miles from the producing fields, with which it is connected 
by a system of pipe-lines. In peacetime, Iranian oil products 
found their way, not only to the markets of Africa and Asia, 
but also to the United Kingdom and other parts of Europe. 
In view of the extreme length of the journey, now that the 
Mediterranean is more or less closed, it is unlikely that 
much oil has come to this country from Iran during the 
past twelve months. But it is one of the natural sources of 
supply for the British military, naval and air forces in the 
Middle East ; and although its place could probably have 
been taken by Iraq, and possibly by other sources of supply 
in case of necessity, the loss of Iranian oil would have 
been a grave inconvenience to Britain. It would, moreover, 
have hit a number of British investors, whose relief is 
suggested by this week’s rise in the company’s shares. 
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Licensed Dealing 


Control of food distribution is being extended slowly 
but steadily. The Food (Restriction on Dealings) Order 
made by the Minister of Food on August 2oth will go 4 
long way to provide the authorities with an effective 
sanction for use against black market dealers. The purpose 
of the Order is to extend the list of foodstuffs for the sale 
of which both retailers and wholesalers must secure 
licences, to cover in the case of retailers some sixty foods, 
Among the wholesalers, grocery and provision dealers are 
the class most affected, but the list also includes a number 
of the greengrocer’s wares such as tomatoes, onions, 
apples and—hollow mockery—bananas and bitter oranges, 
The. Ministry of Food provides illuminating indications 9 
the type of offence for which licences will be revoked— 
and it is emphasised that revocation will definitely take 
place and will generally affect all foods for which the dealer 
is licensed. The offences which Lord Woolton is anxious 
to prohibit add up to those time-honoured devices for 
market manipulation, forestalling and regrating, _ illicit 
slaughtering and the offer of excessive prices, coupled 
with falsification of accounts to conceal the subsequem 
sale price. The dates at which trading without licence will 
become an offence are to be announced separately for each 
group of foods affected. It is to be hoped that the applica 
tion of this admirable Order will be swift and without 
compunction 


Shorter Notes 


The Economist has received from the salvage depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply a letter for publication in 
order to draw the attention of its readers to the urgent 
need for salving waste paper of every type. The letter 
reveals that since the war the waste paper already recovered 
would fill a string of lorries stretching from London to 
Glasgow. The Economist fully subscribes to the admirable 
exhortations expressed in the letter which, since its own 
supplies of paper are so scanty, it is not able to publish in 
full. But it finds it a little curious that it should have 
received no less than nineteen copies of the letter, each in 
a separate envelope. Eight were postmarked 7.15 p.m, 
August 25th ; four 12.45 pm. and one 1.15 p.m., August 
26th ; and the remainder 2.45 p.m. of the same day. Both 
letters and envelopes will, of course, give a good send-of 
to The Economist’s share in the Ministry’s “ great Salvage 
Drive.” 

* 


Within a fortnight of assuming supreme direction of 
France’s national defence, Admiral Darlan has made sweep- 
ing changes in the North African Command. General 
Weygand retains his position as Delegate General of North 
Africa and General Nogués as Resident-General of Morocoo, 
but General Huntziger is to become Commander-in-Chid 
and General Juin is to succeed Nogués. The Commands 
at Tunis and Algiers are also reorganised. This seems 4 
partial strengthening of Darlan’s position since the new 
men depend on him. Nevertheless, not one of them i 
known as an out-and-out German collaborationist. 


* 


In view of the virtual termination of hostilities in East 
Africa, the War Office has announced that an East African 
Military Command directly under the War Office will be 
created, to enable the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
to devote his whole attention to more active theatres of 
war. Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham, who com- 
manded the East African forces, is transferred to 4 
Command in the Middle East; and the General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief of the new Command is Lieut- 
General Sir William Platt. 


* 


The Jamaican Legislature has rejected the Colonial 
Office’s proposal for a new Constitution and has adopted 
an amendment in favour of full representative government 


* 


A Central Council for Works and Building has beet 
appointed to advise the Ministry in its direction and 
control of the building and contracting industries. It 
members have been chosen by Lord Reith to represent the 
industry as a whole, including the manufacturers of raW 
materials and finished articles; they are apparently m0 
delegates of the sectional interests concerned. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Polish-Soviet Relations 
(By a Correspondent) 


August 19th 

HE first positive results of the Polish-Soviet Agreement 

are now apparent. A Polish Military Mission, under 
General Szyszko-Bohusz, ex-commander of the Polish 
Expeditionary Force to Norway, has arrived in Moscow, 
and a few days after his arrival a special convention, 
defining the status of the Polish forces to be raised in 
Russia, was signed. (Four to six divisions are to be set 
up in the immediate future.) General Anders, who had 
been interned as a prisoner of war since 1939, has been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Army on 
Soviet soil. A Polish Ambassador is soon to go to Moscow, 
and in the meantime a chargé d’affaires is keeping in touch 
with the Soviet Government. Immediately on the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations, several hundred thousands of 
Polish prisoners of war and political prisoners regained 
their freedom, and some prominent Polish politicians, 
released from internment, have since arrived in this 
country. Two of them, M. Grabski and General Januszajtis, 
will join General Sikorski’s Government, from which three 
Ministers recently resigned. 

Very significant are the repercussions of the Polish- 
Soviet Pact on Soviet propaganda. Soviet transmitters 
send out several Polish bulletins daily and address the 
Polish people with vigorous appeals to resist the common 
foe. Workers of Moscow’s factories appeal directly to the 
working youth of Warsaw’s factories, calling on them to 
sabotage or to slow down production. Such unusual terms 
as “the great immortal Polish nation,” which some time ago 
was preposterously blamed as a nation of pans (landlords), 
and “our heroic Polish brethren” occur frequently ; and 
not even the most suspicious listener is able to detect the 
faintest trace of Communist propaganda in these bulletins. 

Polish delegates played a prominent part at the Con- 
ference of Slav Nations held in Moscow. Their foremost 
spokesmen were the well-known leader of the National 
Democrats, Januszajtis, and the prominent writer and sym- 
pathiser of Communism, Wasilewska. They seemed to sym- 
bolise an unusual reconciliation of the two extremely 
opposed factions of Polish society which, under Polish rule 
before 1939, as well as under the Soviet regime after 1939, 
had been separated from each other by prison bars. Hitler 
has achieved the miracle of uniting the jailor and prisoner 
in a common purpose. 

The Conference of the Slav Nations was organised by 
the Soviets in order to obliterate any unpleasant memories 
which might have lingered in the mind of the Poles. The 
old Czarist monarchy used pan-Slavism as a smoke-screen 
for its expansionist policy, and the paternal gestures of the 
Czars towards the Slavonic race contrasted sharply with the 
oppression of Poland by Russia. The last great Russian- 
inspired Pan-Slav Conference, held in Prague in 1910, 
was strongly opposed by Polish patriots, who at that time 
refused to join the Czechs and Southern Slavs in a demon- 
stration of racial solidarity. Only Dmowski, the leader of 
the National Democrats, who stood for collaboration with 
the Russian dynasty, took part in it. At the recent Moscow 
conference, Soviet representatives disowned the pan-Slavist 
tradition, and gave solemn assurances that, in calling the 
conference, they had no other ambition than to unite the 
Slav nations for the common struggle against the danger of 

eir extermination by the Germans. 

_ It would, however, be futile to pretend that the change 

in Polish-Soviet relations has been welcome in all Polish 

Quarters. Three Polish Ministers have resigned from 

General Sikorski’s Government because of their disagree- 

Ment with his policy, and the treaty itself has met with 

bitter criticism in some of the Polish papers published in 
reat Britain. 


Opposition to the Pact 


The reasons for this opposition are manifold. First of all, 
there is the ambiguity about the Polish-Soviet frontiers ; 
and the remark of the Soviet official Jzvestia that the Polish- 
Soviet frontier of 1939 should not be regarded as immutable 
did little to allay the anxiety of some Poles. On the other 
hand, the Soviets have agreed to transfer former Polish 
subjects, now serving with the Red Army, to the Polish 
forces, which logically implies an indirect recognition of the 
1939 frontiers. There is, also, resentment at grievances 
recently suffered at Soviet hands, an emotional factor which, 
however justified in itself, has unfortunately obscured for 
some Poles the picture of the new relationship of forces in 
Europe. And there is, last but not least, the inertia of an 
inveterate political controversy which is partly contributing 
to the present dissension. The dispute between anti- 
Russians and anti-Germans swayed Polish political life 
for about half a century. In 1914-18, the Left Wing was 
predominantly anti-Russian, the Right Wing anti-German. 
The adherents of Pilsudski were, at that time, closely 
associated with the Left. It is interesting to note that the 
Left Wing (the influential Peasant Party and the Socialists) 
have now endorsed General Sikorski’s policy, in spite of 
their anti-Russian traditions. The main opposition comes 
from the Pilsudskists ; two of the departed Ministers, M. 
Zaleski and General Sosnkowski, belong to that group. 
(General Sosnkowski was Minister of War during the 
Polish-Soviet conflict in 1920.) The nationalist Right Wing 
has split over the treaty; in spite of the strongly anti- 
German and pro-Russian tradition of the Right, some of 
its members, like the ex-Minister, Seyda, oppose the treaty, 
whereas others, like the Minister of Information, M. 
Stronski, General Januszajtis and the intellectual spokesman 
of the movement—former Polish Minister of Education— 
M. Grabski, have unreservedly endarsed it. General Sikorski 
himself was brought up in and associated with the anti- 
Russian school of Polish political thought. It testifies to his 
political courage and flexibility of mind that he was able 
to discard an obsolete political notion and to adopt a new 
line such as has been called for by the new alignment of 
European forces. His critics have no prospect of success, 
since the Neither-with-Germany-nor-with-Russia-Blind- 
Alley, into which they have driven themselves, condemns 
them beforehand to political passivity ; though it must be 
said that some statements in the British Press, such as the 
Times article about Russia’s hegemony in Eastern Europe, 
have played into their hands by hurting Polish national 
ambitions and arousing misgivings about Britain’s attitude 
in the future settlement of Polish-Soviet relations. 

Most important, however, is the response with which the 
Russo-Polish Pact has been met in Poland itself. The atti- 
tude of the Polish population towards the new war in their 
country was clear from the beginning. The Poles made up 
their mind from the first day of the outbreak of Russo- 
German hostilities that their chief enemy was not Russia, 
but Hitler. The Russian-Polish conflict was, however, a great 
obstacle to full collaboration, and before the negotiations 
for the pact were completed the official declaration of the 
Soviet authorities, assuring the freedom and independence 
of Poland, favourably influenced the attitude of the Polish 
people towards the campaign. Immediately after Stalin’s 
call for a guerilla war against the advancing Nazi forces, 
groups of partisans were formed all over the country. Polish 
partisans are operating in the forests of Central Poland, and 
also nearer the front in the forest of Bielovieza and in the 
Pripet marshes. Their activities are concentrated mainly 
on communications and on the stores of fuel and foodstuffs 
built up by the German authorities behind the lines. The 
large quantities of abandoned war material, ammunition 
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and guns are sufficient to equip the guerilla campaigners 
with the necessary weapons, and the number of well-armed 
men now runs into tens of thousands. The Soviet forces 
are watching carefully the activities of the guerilla partisans 
and are doing their best to help them by sending supplies 
by air and dropping instructors by parachute. 


An American Farmer 


Asks 


[FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


August 11th 


For the past few months, members of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service have kept track of the questions asked them 
by the farmers with whom they are in contact. Since the 
SCS staff numbers about 12,000, distributed over the major 
agricultural areas, the questions may be taken as indica- 
tions of what has recently troubled the minds of farmers ; 
unlike the questions in the public opinion polls these are 
not questions asked of farmers, but questions asked by 
farmers. 


A high percentage of the questions concern the changes 
situation and the farm programmes 


We understand that the prices of certain farm com- 
modities guaranteed by the Government are a minimum 
floor. If products get out of line (for example, if corn 
goes up out of proportion to hog prices) will action be 
taken to fix a ceiling ? Will a ceiling be fixed if they all 
go too high in proportion to other goods ? 

Is there a current shortage of farm equipment ? Is one 
in prospect ? What steps are being taken to recognise 
agricultural needs in_ establishing priorities for 
aluminium, steel, rubber, gasoline, etc.? 


What is being done by the Government with the 
surplus stores of cotton and tobacco now piling up ? 
What effect is national defence going to have on these 
surplus commodities ? 


At the present time, it seems that farmers are using 
mechanised practices in agriculture because of the labour 
shortage. Because of the adjustments due to mechanisa- 
tion, what will happen to labour after the emergency ? 
Should we advocate increased use of mechanised methods 
in agricultural production ? 


A second series of questions indicates sectional and 


occupational rivalries brought out by changes under the 
defence programme : — 


is it true that ten States have 90 per cent of defence 
contracts ? If so, why ? 


How much aluminium and rubber are available, with- 
out importing, in comparison to the amount required ? 


Critics of strikes say that strikes are settled in favour 
of labour because management is willing to give in 
because if it doesn’t pay in wages it pays in excess profits 
tax. Is this true ? Why pay labour $1 to $1.50 an hour 
when farmers’ income is little higher and soldiers get 
$21 a month ? 

How can strikes and drafts be reconciled, that is, a 
situation in which ploughboys are drafted at $21 a month 
while well-paid workers strike ? 


The strike situation is frequently linked with the 


activities of fifth columnists :— 


What part have subversive or un-American elements 
played in the defence efforts of the United States and, 
in particular, in labour leadership and strikes ? 


The query—What is the United States policy on the 


shipment of food products to Axis-occupied countries?—is 
paralleled by anxiety about trade development within the 
hemisphere : — 


Will it be possible to increase trade with South 
America or to maintain the present volume? What 
products are now being exchanged and how much of 
each ? If our trade with South America develops, will 
it mean a sacrifice on the part of the American farmer ? 


The political and military situation in Latin America is 
interesting as the economic :— 
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Do any South American countries have dictatorial 
governments now ? How many observe the principles of 
the Bill of Rights and employ democratic processes ? 
How many are pro-Axis and how many pro-United 
States ? 


Are we forcing solidarity on Latin 


American countries ? 

What is being done by the United States to offset Nazi 
propaganda in South American newspapers ? 

What steps are Central and South American nations 
taking for military defence ? 


hemispheric 


England has said that her war aims are to create a new 
moral order of freedom for all nations. Is this America’s 
aim, and, if so, can we achieve it by merely defending 
the Western Hemisphere ? 

As to Germany :— 


What is the comparison between our 
capacity and Germany’s ? 


industrial 


If the Germans can conquer the Near East, North 
Africa and Suez, will this give them all the soil they 
need ? 

How important is our export trade ? What perceniage 
of our national income does it represent ? Is it worth 
fighting a war about ? 

Why couldn’t the United States trade with Germany 
if the Nazis defeat England ? 


Questions about the operation of the Lease and Lend 
about the economic activities of Britain and the 


What percentage of the aeroplanes we are building for 
Great Britain actually reach her ? What types of aero- 
planes are being sent to her and in what numbers? 
What percentage is being “ferried” and what per- 
centage is being sent in ships, and in whose ships ? 


How could a total defeat of Great Britain affect the 
standard of living ; hours, wages and working conditions 
of the average labourer or office workers ; military and 
naval requirements and their cost; and permanent 
peace ? 


Are colonies giving all-out support to Britain ? What 
are they doing, how much are they spending, and are they 
giving or selling goods to Britain ? 

Why did Canada buy 300,000 bales of cotton from 
Brazil when the United States has a huge surplus for 
sale ? 

Why is England still using part of her merchant 
marine for shipping non-war materials to the colonies 
and other nations ? 

What are the facts on British shipping losses ? 

If it is impossible for Germany to bring England to 
terms by an all-out air attack, how can air superiority 
on England’s part, if achieved, ever bring Germany to 
surrender ? Or does England plan an eventual land 
attack on the Continent ? If so, could it succeed without 
an American expeditionary force ? 


After the war is over what methods of cushioning the 
enormous debt payments for defence are likely to be 
employed ? Will we see another depression that will 
make our previous depression of the early 30’s seem mild 
by comparison ? 


Labour Troubles in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


August 5th 
Tue Government’s policy of trying to anchor wages 1 
the cost of living by adding a cost-of-living bonus 
wages has not prevented considerable labour troubles 
arising from demands for higher wages. There has been 
a “ca’ canny” movement in the coalfields of Cape Breton 
in Nova Scotia, which has seriously diminished the output 
of coal, and there have been strikes in munitions plants 
in Toronto and Hamilton. The industrial outbreak which 
has had the most serious consequences occurred at Arvida 
in Quebec, where the Aluminium Co. of Canada operates 
the largest single war industry in Canada. On July 24th, 
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trouble came to 4 head ; some 300 men employed in the 
plant took forcible possession of it and retained control 
for thre days until troops arrived from Quebec. But, 
meanwhile, 5,000 workers actually in the plant and 4,000 
more engaged in the construction of a huge extension to 
it had been thrown out of work. The most serious conse- 
quences of the trouble was that the aluminium in the 
enormous pots, in which the final process of purification 
takes place, had been allowed to cool and harden ; and 
the laborious work of chiselling it out gradually may mean 
a loss of two or three weeks’ production, which, since 
there is already a grave shortage of aluminium products, 
will hamper the aeroplane industry. Mr Howe, the Minister 
of Munitions, alleges that saboteurs were at work, but 
officials of the local labour unions maintain that the strike 
had its sole origin in the failure of the company to concede 
a just demand for better wages. The King Ministry is being 
severely criticised for its failure to send in troops as soon 
as it learnt that the plant had been seized by the workers ; 
and its laggardness is attributed to fear of rousing anta- 
gonism in Quebec by employing military force to suppress 
French Canadian workers. 


Supplies to Britain 


The war orders continue to keep industrial activity at 
a record level, but some papers have been pointing out 
that the shipments of goods to Great Britain are falling 
below the scale expected. Both Mr Mackenzie King and 
Mr Ilsey, the Minister of Finance, stated in Parliament 
that Canada planned to furnish Great Britain during the 
fiscal year, 1941-42, with munitions, raw materials and 
foodstuffs of an estimated value of $1,500,000,000, but the 
trade figures for the first quarter of the current fiscal year 
ended June 30th show that the exports of Canadian 
domestic exports to Britain in that period had only a total 
value of $190} millions. It is pointed out that if the scale 
of exports to Britain does not increase during the remain- 
ing three-quarters of the fiscal year, Canada will only be 
furnishing Great Britain with a little more than one-half 
of the supplies to which she committed herself. However, 
a spokesman of the Government has explained that lack 
of shipping facilities has delayed the shipment of large 
quantities of goods, and that a number of factories, which 
are destined to make a large contribution to the volume of 
munitions and armaments shipped to Britain, will not come 
into full production until late in the summer. It is conse- 
quently predicted that in the remaining three-quarters of 
the fiscal year there will be a very large increase of exports 
to Britain and that Canada’s commitments will be 
adequately fulfilled. 

The Bureau of Statistics’ survey of economic conditions 
in June gave the index of the physical volume of business 
at 135.3, compared with 132.0 in May, and the index for 
industrial production at 149.3, compared with 143.4 in 
May. In recent weeks there has been no material change 
in the business situation and given below are data about the 
weekly economic index of the Bureau of Statistics and its 
major components : 


Wholesale Bank Weekly 
Week Ending Carloadings Prices Clearings Index 
July 27, 1940 92 -6 82-0 81-9 102°2 
July 12, 1941 103 -6 90 -6 105 -3 112-9 
July 19, 1941 104 -6 91-2 99 -7 112-2 
July 26, 1941 107 -0 91-1 103 -8 113°5 


Employment continues to expand, and the Bureau’s 
employment index for May Ist, at 145.5, was 27 per cent 
above the figure for the same date of 1940. The problem 
of securing adequate manpower for both the fighting 
forces and the industrial machine is now demanding serious 
attention. The national registration taken in 1940 disclosed 
that, during 1941, after making allowance for men already 
enlisted, abort 91,000 young men who reached the age of 
21 during the year would be available. But it has also 

en estimated that, during the year, the fighting forces 
would need 132,000 recruits and the war industries 200,000 
additional pairs of hands. It is therefore clear that women 
will have to be drafted into industry in increasing numbers ; 
and there will have to be evolved at Ottawa some 
coherent and effective policy about the allocation of man- 
power, 

Proof of the expansion of Canada’s steel industry under 
the stimulus of the demands of war is furnished by its 
output for the second quarter of 1941, which attained the 
tecord figure of 593,953 toms, an increase of 7 per cent 
over the previous record figure for the first quarter and of 
20 per cent over the figure for the same quarter of 1940. 
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Income Tax for Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 
Ffuly 15th. 


AN income tax will be introduced in Palestine on 
September 1, 1941. The help of an adviser, well acquainted 
with conditions in India, which are not unlike the con- 
ditions here, has been enlisted for drafting a law which will 
make the introduction as simple as possible technically. 
The taxfree exemption limit has been fixed at rather a 
high level, £P400 for a married man, £P300 for a bachelor 
with dependants, and £P250 for a bachelor without 
dependants. The tax is levied at a compound rate, 
beginning with 50 mils (one shilling) for every pound in 
the first chargeable £P400 and rising to 300 mils for every 
chargeable pound above £P3,500. A married man with an 
annual income of £P500 will have to pay £P5, while on 
an income of £P5,000, £P890 will have to be paid. 

As the law is to come into force on September rst, only 
seven-twelfths of the full amount will be levied during 
the current fiscal year. The most reliable estimates put the 
number of taxpayers under existing conditions at about 
7,000 out of a total population of about a million and a 
half, and the yield for a full year at about £P250,000. This 
last figure would compare with a budget total of about 
£P8} millions in the fiscal year 1940-41. Mr Strathie, the 
income tax adviser, explained that the high exemption limit 
and the few and limited personal allowances were intended 
to avoid “a vast amount of unremunerative clerical work. 

It would have been very difficult, too, to build up 
a department out of nothing to deal with large numbers 
of possible assessees.” From wage-earners the tax will be 
deducted at the source, though not very many will be 
affected ; the adviser, judging by his Indian experiences, 
believes that even somewhat difficult cases, such as money- 
lenders, can be dealt with satisfactorily. The reductions 
allowed follow the usual lines and do not call for special 
mention. The tax upon the chargeable income of a company 
is to be a uniform Io per cent. 

As the war is steadily drawing nearer Palestine, the 
necessity for war risks insurance has become even more 
pressing, and a few weeks ago a draft ordinance for that 
purpose was gazetted. It is to be supposed that the actual 
ordinance will contain the same provisions; these are 
compulsory insurance for goods with a minimum value of 
£P1,500 and voluntary insurance for goods of a value less 
than that amount. The insurance is to cover war risks 
(excluding losses due to invasion and consequent seizure) 
on goods owned in the course of business and situated in 
Palestine. The schedule lists not less than 44 types of 
commodities, including livestock, timber, bricks, metals 
and ores, machinery of diverse kind, paintings and sculp- 
tures, philatelic collections, old books and mineral oils. 
The rates have not yet been fixed. 

During 1941, orders placed by the military authorities 
have increased, and reliable estimates state that the value 
during the first four months of 1941 equals the total value 
of orders given during the year 1940. As far as can be 
judged, May has been even better than the preceding 
months. The types of industries working for the armed 
forces have increased, and whereas in 1940 the bulk of 
the orders were for canned food, this year the metal 
industries are receiving a fair proportion of the total of 
orders. A new development in industry is due to the 
difficulty of providing raw materials; the Government 
departments concerned make many establishments work 


against fixed compensation, while they themselves provide 
the necessary raw materials. 
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Milk and Beet 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The belief that farming can be reduced to factory 
terms dies hard. The well-known story of the business 
magnate who bought a sheep farm in Australia and, on 
reading in his paper that wool prices had fallen while 
mutton prices had hardened, cabled to his manager: 
“Stop shearing, start lambing,” may be fabulous ; but it 
is true in spirit of a certain kind of mind. Farming con- 
cerns the soil, and the soil is not a factory. Liberties can 
be taken with it in reason, but the point is soon reached 
when Nature asserts herself above economics and man can 
go against Nature only at the risk of unbalancing the true 
economy of food production. 

Milk is a good example. There is little doubt that milk 
production could be increased, even at the present low 
rate of imports of feeding-stuffs. But we are not contem- 
plating a war-time diet of milk alone, and so there are 
human competitors as well for the products of arable land, 
for we need bread, oatmeal, potatoes, sugar—and even a 
certain amount of beef and beer. We are not robots, and 
there is not much doubt that the damage done to morale 
if meat were entirely to disappear would outweigh not 
only the consequent saving in shipping space, but also the 
gain to public health by pushing milk consumption to 
fresh records in every month of the year. 

Some reduction in our beef cattle population is a war- 
time necessity that is accepted and has already taken place. 
But milk and beef are also more complementary in our 
present system of self-contained mixed farming than many 
people realise. It is generally recognised that artificial 
fertilisers, however valuable, should be a supplement to, 
and not a substitute for, organic manure. We need the 
beef cattle to tread the straw to make the dung to grow 
the arable crops for feeding the dairy cows. If it be sug- 
gested that dairy cows should do this treading, the answer 
is that the dairy cows do not exist on the farms where 
large quantities of this straw are produced, nor the build- 
ings for housing and milking them. If we abolished the 
beef cattle we should be committing a crime against 
economy that would be shocking enough in peace time, 
but under present conditions would be suicidal lunacy. 
For the straw would be wasted and the soil cheated of 
that increased power to produce that is all important. 

We are producing our beef cattle with little or no 
resort to imported oil cake. That is reserved for dairy 
cattle. Other stock must be content with the leavings from 
the milch cow’s plate. Hay, oat-straw, silage and home- 
grown roots and fodder crops form the basis of their diet, 
together with grazing. Moreover, the dairy cow must be 
pampered to some extent. She cannot be used to eat off 
the rough grass that is to be found on so many farms, 
and on a large number of fields coarse grass is a recurring 
enemy to the finer pasture needed to produce our milk. 

There is an obstinate belief that milk and the plough are 
enemies. In fact, they are essential partners, even in peace- 
time. In the summer of 1939, the writer made a point of 
asking the Agricultural Organisers in some fifteen counties 
the following question: “If most of the permanent pasture 
in your county were ploughed up, re-sown with a modern 
grass mixture and brought into some system of ley farm- 
ing, with crops and grass alternating, by how much would 
the stock-carrying capacity of the county be increased? ” 
There was not one who did not say it could at least be 
doubled, and at least half thought that trebling would be 
nearer the mark. It will be seen, therefore, that the plough, 
even in peace-time, is the surest way of increasing milk 
production, especially since it would increase it by raising 
the output on farms fitted to produce milk rather than by 
bringing more dairy cattle to the cold, wet land, unfitted 
for milk production at all, or the dry soils where pasture 
is obtained with difficulty, or the hill districts from which 
milk cannot readily be transported. But there cannot be a 
sudden and wholesale ploughing up of all permanent 
pasture. It will be noted, also, that periodical use of the 
plough is part of this system of management that is suitable 
for the greater part of our grassland. For the plough enables 
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the stored-up fertility from the grazing stock to be cashed 
in the form of corn, sugar beet and other crops, and, with 
very little exception, gives us continually renewed pasture 
that is able to carry more stock, and produce more 
than pasture left down indefinitely. But unless this plough. 
ing up and re-seeding is to be impossibly expensive, making 
the milk expensive too,,corn must be grown for a year of 
two in between the re-seedings. In a large number of cases, 
even in dairying districts, beef cattle offer the best means 
of turning this straw to good account, either by eating it 
or turning it into manure for the land ; in the main arable 
districts beef cattle are essential in this respect. 

Mixed grazings is sound economy, for sheep and bullocks 
tend to eat different kinds of grasses, the sheep preferring 
short varieties, the bullocks the longer grasses they can get 
their tongues round. 

Milk production, therefore, cannot be isolated and 
divorced from other agricultural activities, except under a 
system of deliberately neglecting and misusing the land 
and aiming at a target far short of maximum production 
per acre. Milk production that is both intensive and cheap 
involves, generally speaking, the use of the plough to get 
the best results; the plough means some corn growing, 
and, in a large number of cases, the bullock is a partner in 
both grass and corn production. It has been suggested 
that beef should give way to milk on an even larger scale 
than is now occurring, because of the anticipated shortage 
of milk this coming winter. The danger of a winter milk 
shortage may well be exaggerated. That there will be a 
shortage is certain, but it may not be greater than last 
winter, and is more likely to arise from increased consump- 
tion than from decreased production, unless the weather is 
exceptionally unkind. Milk consumption during the war has 
risen by 120 million gallons a year, beating all records, 
Last winter, which was a bad one from the point of view 
of weather conditions for milk production, we scraped 
through without any serious shortage. With open weather 
and farmers becoming more skilled in producing and feed- 
ing home-grown rations, it is even conceivable that we may 
produce more milk this winter than last, especially in view 
of the much greater amount of silage likely to be made. 

In addition, the scale of rationed feeding-stuffs announced 
for next winter provides an ample supplement to the fodder 
grown on the farm, and, being based on milk sales, has 
evidently been designed to give every encouragement to 
maximum output. By comparison, the beef animal must be 
content with the products of his owner’s land. There are to 
be no coupons for the fattening bullock. 

The very fact that so much more milk is being drunk 
means that the nation’s health would be able to stand some- 
thing in the nature of pre-war milk consumption for a 
month or two without suffering harm, although this is not 
to say that every effort must not be made to meet the 
demand to the full. It would be tragic if the growing milk 
habit, which is one of the best things that has come out 
of the war, were checked by inability to meet the demand. 

But surely it would be alarmist procedure to begin 2 
wholesale slaughtering of our beef cattle simply because it 
may, Or may not, be temporarily impossible to meet a 
record demand at the height of the greatest struggle for our 
existence we have known, especially when steps are being 
taken to see that those who need milk most will receive 
adequate supplies. Nor is it by any means certain that 
getting rid of our beef cattle would be followed automatic 
ally by a big increase in milk production. The cow has 
very much the first call on available supplies of feeding- 
stuffs, and the suggestion that milk production is declining 
because beef cattle are getting supplies that ought to go 10 
dairy cattle is far from the truth. 

There is also this consideration. We are making heavy 
demands upon our soil. We are straining for high pr 
duction of certain crops, and in the opinion of many we 
are already pushing the reserves of fertility in much of out 
soil to the limit. We have had to sacrifice large numbers of 
our pigs and poultry, potent agents for manuring the land. 
Our flocks of sheep have also had to be reduced, and 4 
culling of beef cattle is in progress. To deprive the soil 
still further of the means of maintaining its health is surely 
not only bad farming and bad economy but also bad 
hygienics. 

West Sussex. L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Insurance under the Nazis 


HE present masters of Germany have always seen in 
T insurance a powerful adjunct to their ambitions of 
world domination. Long before the outbreak of war, an 
increasingly close control was being exercised over the 
activities of German companies, for it was early realised 
that they provided excellent media for the accumulation of 
capital to feed the war machine ; between 1933 and 1939 
the proportion of Treasury bonds and Reich loans to their 
total investments increased from 8.8 per cent to 32.9 per 
cent. Profits were heavily taxed, both through official 
taxation and the numerous “ contributions” to party funds 
and the like. The authorities also did what they could, in 
the atmosphere of economic autarky for which Germany 
was herself so much responsible, to foster the development 
of overseas connections, in order to provide much-needed 
foreign exchange for the purchase of raw materials ; it is 
estimated that in 1937 the gross income from foreign trans- 
actions was some £16 millions, the major part of which 
was provided by the reinsurance companies. On the out- 
break of war, many of the markets formerly exploited by 
German offices were closed, but fresh opportunities for 
profit were opened up as one European country after 
another was overrun; and these opportunities were enhanced 
by the enforced withdrawal of the British companies, with 
their long-established connections, especially in Western 
Europe and in Scandinavia. 


The organisation of insurance in the occupied terri- 
tories, to serve the purposes of the new order, has been 
put in hand with characteristic Nazi thoroughness. There 
is evidence of systematic efforts to penetrate markets, of 
the centralisation of reinsurance, of rating control and limita- 
tion of dividends—all measures aiming at German financial 
hegemony. It cannot be doubted that these activities are 
directed from one centre; it is known, for example, that 
the planting of agencies of German offices in the occupied 
areas is subject to the jurisdiction of the Reichsgruppe 
Versicherung. But the extent to which the screw is applied 
naturally varies considerably from one country to another, 
and depends on how far the aggressors are still hoping to 
induce the people to * collaborate” in the establishment of 
Nazi ascendancy, as an alternative to compliance extracted 
under conditions of complete subjection. 


At one extreme there is the Gouvernement Général 
Poland, now apparently regarded by the Germans as 
finally incorporated in the Reich. Here it is decreed that, 
while the local offices formerly operating may be permitted 
to continue, the transfer of insurances from one office to 
another is forbidden and the existing premium must not be 
altered ; contravention is punishable by fines or im- 
Prisonment or, in flagrant cases, even by penal servitude. 
By contrast, in Denmark, where resistance to the occupa- 
tion was negligible, the local supervisory authorities have, 
it seems, been permitted to carry on without much inter- 
ference, and even to make their own arrangements for the 
liquidation or transfer to Danish insurers of the numerous 
portfolios of British companies. 


The most important areas lying between these 
two extremes of policy are France, Holland and Belgium, 
where German offices have respectively opened some 
seventeen, twenty and sixteen new agencies. In France, an 
agreement is understood to have been entered into between 
German and Italian companies, whereby the former acquire 
two-thirds and the latter one-third of the British portfolios ; 
and the premiums on fire insurances have been increased 
by 30 per cent, British insurers being blamed for the pre- 
Viously inadequate level of rates. From Holland, it is 
reported that, apart from the requisitioning of the business 
of British companies, 50 per cent of the whole of Dutch 
Major and medium fire business must be given to German 
Companies; policy is being directed at reducing the 


number of Dutch companies and bringing others under 
German control. In Belgium, the Nordstern, one of the 
largest German companies, has apparently taken over most 
of the business previously finding its way to the British 
offices. Direct German control is suggested by a report from 
Norway that dividends have been restricted to between 
5 per cent and 8 per cent. 


In the sphere of reinsurance, the German plan of 
centralisation is sufficiently evident from the establishment, 
in March this year, of a Vereinigung zur Deckung von 
Grossrisiken, or “corporation for covering major risks.” 
This is a kind of cartel regulating reinsurance in the whole 
of Europe, to be administered by the Munich Reinsurance 
Company, with the support of Italian and Swiss reinsurers. 
It is explained that the new cartel is intended to replace 
the activities of Lloyd’s on the Continent; each country 
will first try to absorb its own risks and, where this is not 
possible, the cartel will arrange for their distribution on a 
quota system. The power over rates, and in consequence 
over requisitionable funds and taxable profits, which such 
a reinsurance monopoly gives, needs no elaboration. 

This is sufficient to illustrate Nazi policy in the coun- 
tries they have overrun. How far is it possible to assess 
the loss which British insurance has suffered through the 
temporary closure of the European markets ? The paucity 
of published information makes it difficult to consider this 
question in any detail. Certainly there have been no 
untoward reactions on the financial position of the offices, 
for most of them have already written-off, or established 
reserves against, their assets in the occupied territories, 
without noticeable embarrassment ; indeed, it seems likely 
that, in certain areas, the assets held were less than the 
corresponding liabilities—this appears from the accounts 
of some companies, and is suggested also by the informa- 
tion that, in France, the German offices, in taking over the 
British portfolios, have found it “appropriate” to enlist 
the support of the French banks. The loss of premium 
income, except in one or two instances, is small against a 
background of world-wide activity ; in fact, a study of the 
accounts of British companies discloses that many have 
more than made good any loss of premiums through expan- 
sion in other directions. A fair proportion has doubtless 
been secured of the business in countries outside Europe 
formerly going to German and Italian companies ; and 
much of the reinsurance on world-wide British portfolios 
which was previously placed with Continental offices has 
been assimilated without outside assistance by reciprocal 
arrangements among direct-writing offices. 

Whatever the dimensions of the loss in premiums from 
European sources experienced in the aggregate by British 
companies and Lloyd’s—and the vital factor is, of course, 
profit rather than premiums—the loss is unlikely to prove 
more than temporary, for the goodwill British insurance 
has enjoyed on the Continent is likely to be enhanced after 
the war. In the chaotic conditions which the Germans will 
leave behind them, British capital and experience will have 
their part to play in the process of reconstruction, when, in 
the terms of the Roosevelt-Churchill Declaration, it is 
hoped to bring about “the fullest collaboration between al! 
nations in the economic field, with the object of securing 
for all improved labour standards, economic advancement 
and social security.” 


In the meanwhile, there have been developments in 
German internal insurance which are not without interest 
as an illustration of some of the difficulties with which the 
Nazis have to contend at home. It seems that they have 
found it necessary to bestow on their war-weary people 
lavish promises of reorganisation of social insurances, 
embracing life assurance and pensions, sickness and un- 
employment insurance ; the changes are not, however, to 
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ALLIANCE 
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OF BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


ASSETS EXCEED £35,000,000 


INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


LIFE (with and without Profits)—Estate Duty 

Policies—Family Protection—Children’s Deferred 

Assurances and Educational Endowments — 
Annuities. 

FIRE — MARINE — BURGLARY & THEFT 
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The Company is empowered to act as an Executor 
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UNITED hINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This great Mutual Office has recently 
attained the age of 100. During a century 
of consistent progress it has built up 
an Annual Premium Income of over 
£1,800,000 ; Life Funds of £26,000,000 ; 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 


A Centenary Volume of general interest 
entitled A Century of British Life Assurance has 
been written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley 
Withers, but its publication is impossible to- 
day.° Life Assurance Agents or other interested 
parties are invited to register their names now 
for a presentation copy when the volume is 


published. 


DIRECTORS : 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot. 
K.C.V.O., M. D., F.R.S. The Rt. Hon. Lord Glamis. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd. Roland E. Holloway, Esq. 
J. A. Drexel, Esq. | Commander Stephen King- 
Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P. Hall, M.P. 


Head Office: 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.?2. 
*Phone: TEMPLE Bar 4062. 
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RISING 
VALUES 


All Fire Insurances 
effected at pre-war, 
pre-Purchase Tax figures 
should be increased. 
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COY., LTD., 


is at your service. 
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UNITED 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Are offering SPECIAL TERMS 
to men of proved ability. 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 
SICKNESS, PLATE GLASS, 
DRIVERS’ RISKS, HOUSE 
PURCHASE ENDOW- 
MENTS, Etc., Etc. 


R. C. BALDING, 


General Manager. 


42 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 
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become effective until after the war. The proposed measures 
in some directions involve merging State or party insur- 
ance schemes with the business of the companies, and have 
- unnaturally evoked protests, which have been met by 
a eeanaee from responsible State officials that there is no 
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intention of nationalising private insurance. It may thus 
be inferred that the familiar Nazi technique of using soft 
words to pfospective victims still has its uses in the 
domestic field, even though it may be approaching the end 
of its tether in the realm of international relations. 


Finance and Banking 


End-Month Stringency 


The discount market was again hard put to it in the 
first part of this week to find the accommodation requisite 
for its day-to-day needs. There were three factors at work 
in making for this stringency of credit. The aftermath of 
of the last minute rush for National War Bonds was still 
evident in a considerable running down of bank cash and 
in a corresponding accumulation and sterilisation of funds 
in Government accounts at the Bank of England. It will not 
be possible until next week’s monthly debt return to gauge 
the immediate impact of these subscriptions to War 
Bonds on the credit position, for only with the help of this 
return will it be possible to see how far the substantial 
applications to War Bonds were in fact financed by the 
recall of Treasury deposits. In so far as this has occurred— 
whether in respect of the banks’ own subscriptions or of 
those for clients—the net effect on the credit position must 
have been nil. The second factor making for tighter credit 
conditions was the monthly making up in which most banks 
have been engaged this week. This has made them even 
more diffident buyers of bills than they otherwise would 
have been. To cap it all, the market found itself rewarded 
with the embarrassingly generous allotment of 57 per cent 
of its quota application at last week’s Treasury bill tender. 
The greater part of these bills were admittedly taken up 
in the latter part of the week, by which time credit condi- 
tions had become more normal, but none the less the market 
would for once have wished to have encountered somewhat 
greater competition at the tender. In the first part of the 


week, conditions in the money market became decidedly — 


difficult. Help was given to the market by a little special 
buying on Tuesday. In addition, one or other of the 
clearing banks always seemed to be ready to help with loans 
when the position got really difficult, and it was suggested 
in the market that such help was made possible by official 
purchases of short bills from these banks, thus indicating 
a return to the technique of open market help applied in 
the first half of 1940. 


* ” * 


Return to Normal 


At no time does the total of available credit appear 
to have fallen short of the aggregate requirements of the 
market. Where the shoe may have pinched rather more 
painfully was in what is becoming known as the “ black 
market” for bills, that is, among houses on the fringe of 
the market and not members of the syndicate, which apply 
for considerable amounts of Treasury bills on the confident 
expectation of being able to sell them after the minimum 
interval. These institutions may have been seriously incon- 
venienced by the generous allotment they obtained on 
Friday of last week and, it should be noted, they have not 
the same facilities for obtaining official assistance, and even 
clearing bank assistance, as the recognised members of the 
market. By Thursday the position had virtually returned 
‘0 normal. The banks’ making up was by then almost 
complete, and these institutions had returned to the market 
a ready buyers of bills. Their resources had moreover 
been replenished by the sudden deceleration of subscrip- 
lions to Government issues, by larger Government dis- 
bursements and by the fact that during the past week they 
Were not called upon to make Treasury deposit payments. 

ese various influences had already been at work by 

ednesday, as may be seen from the latest Bank return. 
This shows a rise of £23,056,000 in bankers’ deposits and 
a accompanying fall of £20,754,000 in public deposits. The 
former have now recovered to the more normal level of 
£125,666,000. The money position is also being eased by a 
gradual reflow of currency from circulation, the latest 
tturn showing a return of £672,000 for the week. 
Although the tenders for £1,000,000 Northern Ireland three 
months’ bills took place on Tuesday when the stringency 


of credit was at its height, the rate at which they were 
allotted was the very fine one of £1 os. 4.67d. per cent. 


* * * 


Iranian Exchange 


The Anglo-Russian entry into Iran is not being 
accompanied by the customary financial trappings of 
belligerency. Iran is not to share the fate of enemy and 
enemy-occupied territories, or even of Japan, in having its 
sterling assets frozen. Iranian nationals are to have complete 
freedom—within the framework of sterling exchange control, 
of course—to operate their sterling accounts and deal with 
their sterling securities. The developments of the past few 
days have caused a suspension of normal communications 
between Iran and this country, and all financial transac- 
tions between them are in temporary abeyance. It should 
be added that the practical effect of such suspension on 
foreign exchange operations between the two countries has 
been very slight, because no appreciable market in rials— 
the Iranian monetary unit—has existed in London since 
the outbreak of war. The rial was, until March 1932, a 
gold standard currency with a gold content of .07322 
grammes of fine gold. In that month, the obligation to pay 
out gold was suspended, and the quotation of the currency 
tended to follow that of sterling. In March, 1936, a definite 
link with sterling was forged, establishing a middle rate of 
80.24 rials to the pound. After the outbreak of the war 
and the depreciation of sterling, that link was severed, and 
in December, 1939, the rial was tied to the American 
dollar at the rate of 17.11 to the dollar. There is exchange 
control in Iran, and only authorised banks are allowed to 
sell foreign exchange. The official market in which ster- 
ling is now quoted at around 68.50 rials to the {, is ex- 
tremely nominal, and operations are restricted to the com- 
paratively few import and export transactions invoiced in 
local currency. There is a much more active unofficial 
“bazaar ” market in which the rate of exchange has recently 
been quoted at around 300 rials to the £. 


x * x 


Remittances from Australia 


Certain restrictions have recently come into force on 
the use of Post Office money orders for effecting remit- 
tances from Australia to this country. The purposes for 
which such method of remitting funds may be used have 
been more rigidly defined and exclude a number of opera- 
tions, among them being the payment of premiums on 
insurance policies issued by British companies. The an- 
nouncement has led to some difficulty, since a fair number 
of such money orders were in transit to this country when 
the new regulations were announced and have not been 
honoured on this side. It should not be assumed, however, 
that these regulations imply that the Australian authorities 
have been compelled, by a deterioration in the sterling 
reserve position, to exercise greater severity in allowing 
remittances from Australia to London. It is true that the 
London funds of Australian ‘banks have been falling some- 
what recently, but this is a seasonal movement which wil! 
be corrected with the inception of the next wool season. 
It must be realised that a form of exchange control has 
been in operation in Australia quite independently of the 
general scheme of sterling control affecting the whole of 
the sterling area. Under this control, certain types of per- 
sonal remittances to the United Kingdom have been 
barred. The object of the new restrictions placed on money 
order remittances has been to bring these payments into 
line with other forms of payments. The Post Office organisa- 
tion is in most countries the least “exchange conscious ” 
of any branches of the financial machine. In this country, 
it will be recalled, the Post Office organisation, in 1919, 
innocently continued to sell dollar remittances to the 
United States at the pegged rate of 4.76 for some time 
after the open market rate had been allowed to break away 
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from the peg and was quoted down to $4 to the {—thus 
giving opportunities for extremely profitable arbitrage on 
the part of some wideawake operators. At a much later 
date, the Australian Post Office took an astonishingly long 
time to learn of the break in the exchange rates which 
suddenly carried the Australian pound to a discount of 
some 20 per cent on sterling and for some days went on 
remitting at around par, within the limits allowed to them. 
The latest restrictions on money order remittances from 
Australia merely indicate that the same “slowness off the 
mark ” has again been at work. 


*x x * 


Anglo-Soviet Clearing 


Although full details of the financial agreement with 
the USSR have not yet been published, the general out- 
lines of the scheme are becoming known. The clearing 
will be operated in sterling through a centralised account, 
which the Bank of England has opened in the name of the 
Gosbank. As a number of the commodities which the 
Empire will be delivering to the USSR would, but for these 
shipments, have been sent to the United States and thus 
swollen Britain’s dollar resources (tin and rubber are cases 
in point), it is reasonable to assume that some provision 
should have been made in the agreement for partial pay- 
ment for deliveries to the USSR either in dollars or in gold. 
There should be no difficulty for Russia in complying with 
this, as it holds fairly substantial dollar resources and has an 
annual gold production of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
ounces. As the new sterling clearing account will centralise 
the whole of the payments between the two countries, 
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other than those for which stipulation of dollar or gol 
payments may have been made, it is also reasonable tg 
assume that it will handle the maturity of the Soviet 5 
per cent five year notes under the £10,000,000 five-yeay 
credit granted in 1936. Such notes will soon begin tg 
mature, and it is probable that the funds required fog 
their repayment will be made available through the gener 
Anglo-Soviet clearing and will thus rank in common, 
with the rest of such payments for the new £10,000,099 


credit. 
* * 7 


Standard Bank of South Africa 


The accounts of the Standard Bank for the year to 
March 31st last show the effect of war economy in the 
Union. Deposits are up by £17 millions to £87,897,000, 
owing, as the chairman, Lord Selborne, said in his 
address to the shareholders, to the volume of money put 
into circulation by the Government’s war expenditure, This 
increase in deposits has not been reflected in advances, 
which, with bills discounted, are down by £3 millions, and 
has been allowed to build up the bank’s cash holdings by 
£13 millions while £7 millions went into the purchase of 
investments. The same banking trends are therefore appar- 
ent as in other parts of the British Empire; the lack 
of demand for accommodation, owing to the incursions of 
the Union Government into industry, is intensified by the 
crop purchases undertaken by the British Government, 
The bank has therefore done well to show only a small 
decline in profits, from £563,860 to £561,837. The dividend 
for the year is maintained at 12 per cent and the bonus 
at 2 per cent. 


Investment 


Stagnation Once More 


After a month of steadily rising prices, equities suffered 
a reverse during the past week. The movement is associated 
with the renewed progress of Germany in Russia, but this, 
in fact, produced no selling ; only the habitual drying up 
of demand. In consequence, quotations, as measured by 
the index of The Financial News, have lost the ground 
they gained in the preceding eight days. The tone is, how- 
ever, definitely firm and a slight revival in business has 
been encouraged by the entry into Iran, and by the Prime 
Minister’s Sunday broadcast. The former affected prin- 
cipally oil shares of the Anglo-Iranian-Shell-Burmah 
group, which have shown a marked rally. The latter was 
responsible for a sustained improvement in Japanese bonds, 
which seems to argue a belief that the Eastern partner of 
the axis will listen to American arguments, at least so long 
as there is no decisive action on the Russian front. 
Throughout the week, there has been little or no change 
in gilt-edged stocks, beyond a very minor reaction at the 
opening, but there is little sign that the closing of the tap 
for National War Bonds has, as yet, had any effect on the 
demand for issues available through the market. Equities 
have recently touched their best since pre-war days, and 
the reaction from this new peak has been slight. It is diffi- 
cult to speak of the future of the general level of these 
securities, except that, in so far as fixed interest securities 
rise, they should drag the whole body of ordinary shares 
after them. A moderately good case can, however, be made 
for the continued appreciation of a number of the lesser- 
known equities. The slowness of these to catch up on the 
rise of the leaders is explained by the fact that few people 
are prepared to risk having to wait for some time to avoid 
a sale on an unreceptive market. This is an argument 
against putting all, or even most, of one’s exiguous supply 
of eggs into this particular basket. It is not an adequate 
reason for not taking a reasonable mixture of such shares, 
and brokers are still making recommendations along these 
lines. The supply is not as large as it was, and it will not be 
surprising if, apart from more speculative ventures, these 
continue to be the firmest section of the market. That 
the more risky type of venture still has attractions, is 
shown by a sudden rally in home railway ordinary stocks 
on unsubstantiated rumours of an impending statement 
about the new agreement. The future of this particular 
type of investment is so closely associated with political 
issues, and, leaving this on one side, the intentions of the 
authorities as to the reorganisation of transport in general 
are still so fluid, that any venture into the field can only 
be described as a speculation. 





Building Society Policy 

Two recent articles on building society policy in war- 
time (which appeared in The Economist of May 31st and 
June 7th) did not spare criticism, but it is encouraging that 
they have been received with ready understanding by 
certain leaders of the movement. A correspondent has re- 
called an address which he gave before a building society 
audience nearly three years ago, after the Munich crisis. 
Even that brief experience of crisis exposed weaknesses in 
the structure of the movement, which had sprung from 
typical peacetime malpractices. These are familiar enough 
—unqualified promises to repay shares on demand; 
trading on bank overdraft (frequently covered up in the 
annual report); and the competitive scramble of certain 
societies after “bad” money. The decade before the war 
was a golden period for societies whose principles of finan- 
cial construction were “facade first ; foundations last,” 
and loose financial practice has, in all too many instances, 
met its nemesis in wartime in chronic inability to meet com- 
mitments, In the process, it has frequently been the small 
genuine building society investor who has suffered when 
weak societies became frozen; the large “bad money” 
share investor has usually managed to flee with his funds 
well in advance of any overt signs of financial stringency. 
Most of these points are sadly acknowledged in building 
society circles to-day, but it needed some courage to 89 
them three years ago. The question remains, how can their 
consequences be mitigated now and avoided after the 
war ? The current problem of the movement is to build 
up and preserve its liquidity. In terms of the individual 
society, the impact of that problem is governed almost 
entirely by its pre-war financial policy. The balance sheet 
of one leading society, which has been kindly furnished for 
our inspection, shows liquid assets amounting to 14 pe 
cent of total assets; of these IMjuid assets, cash and Post 
Office Savings Bank deposits account for about two-fifths 
of the total and investments for the remainder. The detailed 
portfolio of investments shows that they consist of loans 
to local authorities (frequently terminable at six month’ 
notice) or of fairly short-dated gilt-edged and municipal 
stocks. It is no accident that this society has not been com- 
pelled to introduce a rota rule for withdrawals, and tha 
withdrawals in prospect for the ensuing six months (of 
which notice had been given on June 30th under the 
society’s rules) were covered well over twenty times bY 
available liquid assets, and could have been largely paid of 
from the surplus of new investments and mortgage repay 
ments over the corresponding outgoings during the month 
of June. Such a financial position is a legacy of good mai 
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peacetime, and it = be —— how many 

ieti d show a comparable record. e answer is 
— but it can be suggested that the Building 
Societies’ Association might consider whether they could 
resent the information which reaches them from the 
member societies in a composite form for the assistance of 
building society investors. It is understood that a monthly 
return is made by societies to the Association, showing their 
liquid position, receipts and payments on investment and 
mortgage account, withdrawals of which notice has been 
‘ven covering six months ahead, and the withdrawal 

licy in force. The financial part of this information might 
surely be presented in aggregate form each month. At 
present, facts about the movement as a whole can only be 
obtained from the Registrar’s annual returns, which appear 
many months after the year has closed. There seems little 
reason why the Association of Building Societies (now 
fully representative of the movement) should be any less 
willing than, say, the clearing banks to issue monthly state- 
ments. The regular issue of such statistics would provide 
facts by which building society policy could be appraised 
and adjusted. If they had been available in the past, some 
of the peacetime excesses of competition might have been 
curbed more promptly. If they are made available in future, 
they will assist the direction of building society policy, 
towards the fullest contribution to post-war reconstruction. 


agement in 


* x * 


Inter-Exchange Communications 


In The Economist of February 22nd, attention was 
drawn to a demand which had been made by the Post 
Ofice for the surrender by London brokers of all, or 
nearly all, the private lines and teleprinters used to main- 
tin rapid communication with the principal provincial 
exchanges. Although action was considered imminent at 
that time, the matter has been allowed to stand over for 
sx months and is only now raised as one of urgency. As 
was argued in February, the criterion which must be 
applied in deciding what lines are to be retained is that 
of the national interest in maintaining an efficient, nation- 
wide market, at least in Government securities. In the 
none too active days immediately prior to the war, the 
number of channels of communication was just short of 
one hundred, of which several served four or five pro- 
vincial centres. The fall in turnover and voluntary restric- 
tion of operations by certain firms have caused almost half 
of these to be abandoned, while a few have gone out of 
we because Post Office engineers had more pressing work 
than the maintenance of brokers’ circuits. According to 
the London brokers principally concerned, virtually no 
futher reduction is possible without seriously impairing 
the facilities offered for dealing in gilt-edged securities, 
businéss in which accounts, in their view, for more than 
half the value of the fotal inter-exchange transactions. 
Some allowance must be made for the fact that they have 
0 defend their position as well as they can, but a study 
of such details as are available suggests that the margin is 
not large. The matter is one which concerns the Treasury 
ind the investor, who deals through the leading provincial 
markets, at least as much as the couple of dozen London 
ttokers and the similar number of their confréres through- 
wut the country, who enjoy these facilities. But it is the 
London broker who is being called upon to put up the 
defence. Very properly, the London committee has decided 
0 invite representatives from the Associated exchanges 
directly affected to meet a sub-committee of their own 
mmbers to prepare a joint statement. This is one of the 

its of the new co-operation of the whole profession of 
‘tockbroking, and if, as seems probable, they show them- 
lves willing to subordinate personal to national interests, 

views should carry weight. To deprive provincial 
markets of facilities would be a retrograde step only justi- 
after every effort had been made to reduce the demands 
the departments to the minimum consistent with 
€ncy and after due contribution had been levied on 
ther users of these facilities in industry and finance, some 
whom have not, so far, been approached. 


® * * 


Richard Thomas Future 


The annual meeting of Richard Thomas showed that 
‘lings still run high among shareholders. This is not un- 

» Since they are debarred from all influence in the 
tation of the concern and any return on their money, 
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sunk in a venture which, at the time of its inception, was 
both bold and well conceived. It cannot be said, however, 
that either Sir William Firth, the former chairman and 
managing director, or Mr Barnabas Russell, who claims to 
represent 3,000 shareholders, was well advised in insisting 
that a dividend should have been paid on the ordinary 
capital. The latter talked of earnings of 18 per cent for the 
year just ended. But these are earnings before providing for 
depreciation of stocks, and the net figure is less than half 
that rate. Even so, a payment might have been possible had 
the outlook been good instead of extremely obscure. In 
normal times, half the production of tinplate, to the manu- 
facture of which the company is very largely committed, 
goes overseas. At the moment, the prospect of any consider- 
able volume of exports being permitted is slight, and the 
industry is faced with a drastic programme of concentra- 
tion. Recommendations for effecting this are to be made by 
an independent committee, recently appointed. It may be 
that, in the national interest, the best method would be to 
concentrate a large part of the production of tinplate at 
Ebbw Vale, where a highly specialised plant has been con- 
structed for that purpose, and to leave the older, and 
possibly more adaptable plants, to do less specialised work. 
But it is impossible, without detailed study, to say that this 
is the ideal solution, and equally uncertain that it will be 
the course recommended. Even if this course were adopted, 
it is by no means certain that it would greatly benefit the 
shareholder, for there would be the question of compensa- 
tion to the less fortunate firms to be considered. The out- 
look is indeed the reverse of cheerful, and the dissident 
shareholders will have to find a stouter stick if their attempt 
to scourge the board is to succeed. Had Sir William so 
wished, it is possible he might have found this in the com- 
position of the board, which, despite several changes, still 
seems to represent financial control and other elements in 
the heavy industries, rather than a team whose first object 
is the interest of the equity holders. But although this matter 
was mentioned, the only serious charge was that of dual 
allegiance, a practice which is far-reaching and deserves 
more ventilation than it has so far received, although there 
is some sign of a reduction in its prevalence in this industry. 


Company Notes 


Ford Motor Profits 


The full accounts of Ford Motor Company for 1940 
show a rise in gross profits, less directors’ fees and a loss 
of £3,799 suffered by the Near East branch, from 
£2,744,417 to £2,776,594. The setback to net profits, which 
has turned earnings for ordinary shares of £605,787 into a 
deficit of £37,321, is due mainly to the jump in tax pro- 
vision from £1,110,000 to £1,655,000. The company is also 
required to provide £102,500 against nil for war damage 
contribution. Total allocation for depreciation, at 
£851,559 against £845,222, includes provision for repairs 
which cannot be undertaken during the war, That the 
company is able to maintain the 6 per cent dividend and 
to allocate £100,000, against nil, to contingencies, without 
reducing the carry forward by more than £82,321 to 
£961,716 is due to the inclusion of a surplus of £325,000 
on the company’s guarantee in respect of indebtedness of 
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associated companies to America, which has now been 
terminated. 
Years to December 3l, 
1938 1939 1940 


+ 4 é 
Gross profits less directors’ fees 1,388,754 2,744,417 2,776,594 


NOIR ss sia 88 5 o4i0.0s 0% 863,723 845,222 851,559 
DD. ahidrns bn Dae n3 90 mae 231,979 1,110,000 1,655,000 
Employers’ funds and A.R.P.t 122,593 171,643 202,536 
Exchange differences........ 1,453 11,765 2,320 
War damage contribution.... ss 102,500 
Ordinary: shares :— 
RTs dakkegekes ses veo 169,006 605,787 Dr.37,321 
Ph 6005 Vawkt'ss sa 'aSe bo 326,250 337,500 270,000 
Ns Sa wba ee sees 2-6 10-8 Nil 
ib kn wen pnd > <sse 5 6 6 
Contingencies Reserve....... = ae 100,000 
EE MONIEETR. occ nccecscse 755,750 *1,044,037 *961,716 
+ A.R.P.: 1938, £2,241; 1939, 450,000; 1940, £15,000. 


* Includes £20,000 reserve against Spanish company not now 
required in 1939 and £325,000 surplus on Guarantee premiums 
previously held in suspense in 1940. 


The directors indicate that export trade was severely cur- 
tailed last year, but that the supply of tractors for the 
Ministry of Agriculture formed an important section of 
activity in the home market. The company’s balance-sheet 
position remains strong, as the chairman, Lord Perry, points 
out in his statement, liquid assets, exceeding current 
liabilities by some £5,250,000, against some £4,585,000 in 
1939. A decline in cash holdings from £2,935,774 to 
£2,416,222 helped to fimance a rise in stocks from 
£1,899,176 to £3,008,090 and purchases ef Government 
securities amounting to £103,547. The total of reserves 
and undistributed profit is up from £4,826,837 to 
£4,936,586 and that of trade creditors from £946,000 to 
£1,141,808. The company is fortunate in having been 
supplied with materials by Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, U.S.A., last year. In the absence of a further 
fortuitous credit, it seems that the directors will have to 
draw on reserves to maintain the 6 per cent dividend for 
the current year. The fact that at 20s. 9d. ex dividend the 
ordinary shares of £1 yield £5 15s. 8d. suggests some 
doubts as to future earnings. 
x * *x 


Union Cold Storage 


No strict comparison is possible between profits of 
Union Cold Storage at £975,970 for 1939, shown before 
tax on dividends, and profits for 1940 at £628,252 after all 
taxation. That the year’s trading results were wholly satis- 
factory is indicated by the rise in the rate of equity earnings 
from 10.7 to 11.5 per cent after placing the usual £125,000 
to depreciation and meeting preference service. The 10 per 
cent dividend, paid throughout the last decade, is main- 
tained and the carry forward raised from £235,650 to 
£243,348. A footnote to the accounts states that net profits 
of subsidiaries were only transferred in part to the parent 
company, part being retained to reduce the cost of certain 
investments. In the absence of a consolidated profit and 
loss account and a consolidated balance sheet, and in view 
of the extreme reticence of the Union Cold Storage 
accounts, the stockholder must content himself with this 
somewhat cryptic statement. The need for fuller information 
is the more urgent since shareholdings in subsidiary com- 
panies now amount to £9,433,088, out of a balance-sheet 
total of £18,308,856. The depreciation reserve, increased by 
the annual provision from profits and by a surplus on 
insurance claims of £300,550, is lowered by the transfer of 
£332,488 in reduction of assets. The total of the fund, in 
consequence, amounts to £1,705,128 against £1,612,066. 
The group pursues a trade which is vital to the country’s 
war effort, and there is reason to believe that capacity was 
stretched to the limit last year. Both creditors and debtors 
are substantially higher and stocks are up from £293,000 
to £453,000. Cash holdings are some £25,000 lower at 
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4,350,896. The decline in the value of ships, at cost less 
depreciation, from £2,696,000 to £1,317,000 provides an 
indication that enemy action took a serious toll of the 
company’s resources last year. The ordinary stock , 
privately held. The £1 10 per cent cumulative Prefereng 
stock, at 25s., vields £8 per cent. 


* * * 


Two Brewery Results 


Brewery shareholders are suffering a very varied expe. 
rience with regard to the results of 1940-41, in so far gs 
dividends are concerned, but, in most cases, published 
profits are lower, even after credit has been taken for the 
higher rate of income tax. The full accounts of Barclay 
Perkins show a fall in trading profits of some £30,009 tp 
£321,592, while other revenue is little changed. As the tay 
provision is more than doubled at £67,500, and other cost 
show a modest fall, the net figure is £165,444, the lowey 
for a very long time, and comparing with £225,908 for 
1939-40. After covering the preference dividend, the eam. 
ings for ordinary are reduced from 10.8 to 6.4 per cent, As 
in the case of Watney Combe, the interim was cut, but the 
final is maintained, making a total distribution of 3} per 
cent against 4 per cent. The total allocation to contingencies 
and carry forward is £25,548 against £76,405 a year ago 
It appears from the chairman’s speech that one of the main 
causes of lower earnings before tax was interruption of out. 
put by enemy action. Certain damage has been sustained, 
but this is only reflected in the balance sheet in a footnote 
to that effect. A more encouraging result is that of Arthur 
Guinness and Son, who, after maintaining their interim, 
repeat the final and increase the cash bonus from 3 to4 
per cent, making a total distribution of 26 against 25 per 
cent. The preliminary figure, after tax and slightly increased 
depreciation, of £1,281,348 appears to compare with 
£1,485,243. So far as can be judged at this stage, this 
means that earnings for ordinary were little changed at 
rather over 30 per cent. The increase in distribution is at 
the expense of a reduction in the transfer to contingencies 
from £275,000 to £200,000 and a draft on the carry forward 
—virtually unchanged a year ago—of £20,000. The ordinary 
shares of Barclay Perkins, at 15s. 6d. ex dividend, yield 
£4 Ios. 4d. per cent, and the units of Guinness, at 83, 
some {6 7s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


‘Richard Thomas Addendum 


In view of the strong interest aroused by the non- 
payment of a dividend on Richard Thomas ordinary capi- 
tal, the reason for which is explained above, it is perhaps 
desirable to make even more explicit the details of the 
table contained in The Economist of August 16th. Advan- 
tage is taken of this opportunity to adjust the rates of 
ordinary earnings then given. 

Years to End March 


1939 1940 1941 
; f f f 

OS ee 271,781 566,871 861,809 
Special charges 1)537,212 (b)177,500 —(c)573,677 
Paid on Pref eg Nil Nil 101,411 
Awéilaile ..:... <5... Dr.265,431 389,371 186,721 
Preference earned ©,..... Nil 10-0 100 
Ordinary earned %...... Nil 7:6 d4 

(a) Costs of running-in Ebbw Vale £337,212, proportion of 
debenture interest attributable to reconstruction /200,000. 

(b) Commutation of agreements. ; 

(c) War Damage contribution (200,000, written off stocks 
£363,677, agreements and compensation £10,000 


The surplus is in each year the amount available, after 
normal charges, for the share capital of Richard Thoms’, 
consisting of some £3,120,000 6} per cent non-cumulative 
preference, with rights to participate up to a total of 10 
per cent, and £4,875,000 ordinary and “A” ordinary. Tht 
figures represent the gross amount available before pie 
viding for special charges arising out of the war situatiol 
For the most part, these are not the less obligatory fot 
being exceptional. In fact, the only one which can reasot- 
ably be questioned is that for writing down the value of 
stocks at March 29th last. There will be those who hdl 
that, although these stocks are at present unsaleable, the! 
cash value when sold is likely to be above current valu 
tion rather than below it. But this is a risk which a pruded! 
board ought not to take and, consequently, it has 
assumed that this is also a necessary charge against profit 
before determining the amount available for the ordinal! 
shareholder. If this were excluded, the yield would ™ 
to 20.5 per cent. 
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Northern Ireland Bills.—Applications 
for £1,000,000 three months bills on 
August 26th totalled about £6,000,000. 
The full £1,000,000 was allotted. Aver- 


age rate of di £I Os. 4.67d. Der 
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c iscount 
cent, minimum Price £99 14s. IId. 
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Smith and Nephew Associated Com. 


panies.—Issue of TS0,000 54 per cent 
Cumulative A&I Preference Shares to 
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Industry and Trade 


The Miners’ Attendance Bonus 


There has been considerable friction in the coal-mining 
industry over the administration of the attendance bonus of 
1s. per shift. The provisional agreement of May 22nd 
between the Mining Association and the Mineworkers’ 
Federation, providing for this wage, increase in addition to 
that automatically secured under the cost-of-living sliding 
scale, came into operation at the beginning of June, simul- 
taneously with the guaranteed week under the Essential 
Work Order ; while the immediate occasion for it was the 
miners’ application for a national minimum wage of £4 a 
week, it was negotiated by the Joint Standing Consultative 
Committee on the understanding, stressed by the President 
of the Board of Trade in the House of Commons on 
May 28th, that “it was of vital importance that any in- 
crease which was given should operate to imcrease and 
stimulate production.” The expedient suggested by the 
owners to achieve this purpose, and provisionally accepted 
by the miners’ representatives on the committee, was to 
make the weekly payment of the bonus conditional on 
regular attendance. The only exception originally admitted 
was disablement by accident at the mine, and it was pro- 
vided that in such a case the miners would be paid the 
bonus in respect of the shifts they had actually worked. 
From the very outset, however, the Executive Council of 
the Mineworkers’ Federation resented these stringent con- 
ditions. The owners-have made many concessions in their 
desire to meet the objections of the miners’ leaders. On 
June 6th they agreed that absence due to sickness, treat- 
ment during working hours in a hospital or clinic from the 
after-effects of an accident, trade union business, attendance 
at meetings of public authorities, Civil Defence services, 
and cases of hardship affecting the aged and infirm, should 
not involve disqualification. When these failed to satisfy the 
Executive Council, further exemptions and assurances of 
the sympathetic administration of the scheme by colliery 
managements were given at a meeting of the Joint Con- 
sultative Committee on July 3rd, when Mr Ebby Edwards, 
the general secretary of the Council, described the decisions 
as representing “the greatest victory for common sense 
displayed by both sides that I have ever known,” while Mr 
Lawther, its president, added that “ practically every aspect 
of non-attendance due to legitimate reasons has been 
accepted by the owners.” 


Despite the concessions made by the owners and their 
approval by leading officials of the Mineworkers’ Federa- 
tion, the Executive Council remained unappeased, and on 
August 5th it deprived its representatives on the Joint Com- 
mittee of any power of further negotiation on points of 
detail by demanding the abolition of all conditions, and 
suggesting instead the setting up of local machinery “to 
deal with any person who may impede production by his 
conduct ”—a step that was approved by the annual con- 
ference of the Federation held at Ayr during the month. At 
the meetings of the Joint Consultative Committee on 
August 7th and 21st, the owners’ representatives informed 
the miners’ leaders that they were not necessarily wedded 
to the method of dealing with voluntary absenteeism laid 
down in the bonus scheme, and that they would be willing 
to abandon it in favour of any alternative method suggested 
by the workmen which would be equally effective as an 
incentive to regularity of attendance. Apparently, no accept- 
able alternative has been forthcoming. The procedure for 
dealing with absenteeism under the Essential Work Order 
is considered too cumbersome and inconclusive, and civil 
action too unsuitable, for the special problem which the 
bonus system was intended to solve, and further considera- 
tion of the dispute has been deferred till Séptember 4th. 
Hopes are strong that in the meantime a basis of agree- 


(Continued from page 273.) 
Ordinary shareholders at par. Additional 
finance required to replace working capi- 
tal invested in the acquisition of con- 
trolling interests in companies producing 
raw materials for company’s manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries and in the development 
of their resources. Issue underwritten by 
Seton Trust. 
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Shorter Comments 


Associated Gas 
company has acquired a majority interest 
and District 


Consett Spanish Ore Company.—Seeks 
authority to reduce its capital of £55,200 


ment will be found. There are indications that the irritation fe 
of the miners and their leaders is subsiding. In districts X 
where the local Pit Joint Production Committees are func 
tioning most efficiently, little or no difficulty is experienced 
in the removal of the grievances ; and in some coalfields the 
rate of absenteeism has been reduced by nearly 50 per cen 
since the bonus scheme and the guaranteed week have been 
in operation. As the extra 1s. per shift has been financed oq 
the authority of the Mines Department by a rod. per ton Pe 
increase in the price of coal, the Government is also likely wand 


to bring pressure to bear in favour of a prompt settlement a Loo 
. : psidii 

* * * The 

the re, 

The Shopping Problem Tur 
The increasing importance which attaches to the ques. ibe ss 
princi 


tion of woman power is raising the problem of shopping 
difficulties from an inconvenience to a serious clog on pro. year. 
duction. The difficulty of obtaining supplies to feed their On 
families is not only an important cause of absenteeism ang [This ‘ 
bad time-keeping among women war workers, it is actually }Rhode: 
in many cases a discouragement to volunteering. Replies to Jwere £ 
a questionnaire circulated among the employees of a [ibe ris 
Middlesex firm showed that 92 per cent of the women feyrren 
questioned spent a considerable time in queues, and 96 per banks 
cent found the stores sold out of the things they wanted, 
More might be done to improve this by the placing of a8 
orders in advance, to be collected after they have been Nyasal 
made up. Unfortunately, owing to shortage of staff, such Dep 
orders are often not ready when called for, and this dis. [417,00 
credits the system, as does also the conviction not alto. [major 
gether unfounded, that the only way to secure a share [into ci 
of unrationed goods is to be present in person as soon as fture fo 
possible after their arrival in the shop. The crux of the} Op 
matter is that the shops, which exist to serve the public, can J hows 
now only do so by altering fundamentally their established }. 
customs. In view of the severe difficulties under which (°° 
they labour, they cannot be expected to do this without tecfine 
Government guidance. Substantial changes in their hours abund: 
of opening will be necessary in some districts, but hard j™®" © 
thinking will be needed to solve the staffing problems aris- for the 
ing therefrom. One excellent suggestion is that in districts fof the 
where the shopping problem is rendered acute by the 
presence of large war factories, these might co-operate with 
the shops by supplying clerical and even sales help. As the 
sale of unrationed goods on works premises offers one of 
the best contributions to a solution of the problem, and 
at the same time one most likely to be opposed by the 
trade, mutual concessions along these lines might be very 
fruitful. Here, too, the Government should give a lead. 
One compulsory step which only the Government can take 
is that of limiting the number of, shops with which a family It is 
can register. At present the greedy can spread their registr- 
tion very widely in order to secure more than their share 
of unrationed goods. In doing so they waste a great ded 
of other people’s time, and add considerably to the com § Hav; 
gestion in those shops upon which they inflict their custom. Byaijeg 
The objection to compelling individuals to register at om 
shop for all groceries is becoming less as the variety of ut- 
rationed goods diminishes, and could be largely removed 
by a revised wholesale distribution of these commodities 
Compulsory registration for fruit and vegetables would pr 
vent a great deal of unfairness, and reduce queues, but aly 
attempt to prohibit queues without removing their cause 
seems futile. , 
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Mutual Assistance 


_ Some of the Regional Boards of the Production Exec 
tive are beginning to take a more enlightened view of theif 


(Continued on page 277.) 
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share. 

Transvaal Gold Output.—Total 908 
output July 1941 1,225,772 (1,181,289) 
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share $1.13 ($1.34). Net profit in 1st @ 
1941, after tax, $432,916 ($521,424). 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


THE EARL OF SELBORNE’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and twenty-eighth ordinary meeting of the 
sandard Bank of South Africa, Limited, was held, on 27th instant, 
» London, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Selborne, K.G. (the chairman), 

The following is the address by the chairman, circulated with 
the report and accounts ; — 

Turning to the balance sheet as at March 31st last, which shows 
the record total of nearly £107,000,000, I will refer briefly to the 
principal features in comparison with the accounts for the previous 


On the liabilities side notes in circulation have fallen by £354,000. 
This decrease is due to the fact that the notes of the Southern 
Rhodesia Currency Board, for which we act as agents in London, 
were put into circulation as from March 1, 1940. From that date 
the right to issue notes in Southern Rhodesia was vested in the 
currency board alone, although notes issued by the commercial 
banks remain legal tender for two years thereafter. 

It may be mentioned that during the period under review 
Nyasaland joined the Southern Rhodesia Currency Board. 

Deposit, current and other accounts show a further large rise of 
{£17,000,000, principally in the funds held on current account. The 
major portion of the increase is due to the volume of money put 
into circulation by the Union Government on account of expendi- 
ture for war purposes. 

On the assets side, cash in hand and at call and short notice 
shows an increase of £13,000,000, and investments are higher by 
{7,000,000. Bills discounted and advances to customers show a 
decline of £3,000,000, which may be attributed mainly to the 
abundance of funds in South Africa consequent on the disburse- 
ment of large sums by the Union Government for supplies required 
for their war effort and by the British Government in the purchase 
of the South African 1940-41 wool clip. 

RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 

The balance of profit for the year, after making a suitable 
appropriation to contingencies account, was £561,837, which, with 
the amount of £157,932 brought forward, left for disposal the 
wum of £719,769. The interim dividend paid in January absorbed 
£125,000, and after appropriating £75,000 to writing down bank 
premises, there is available a balance of £519,769. 

It is recommended that.£150,000 be allocated to the officers’ 
pension fund, that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together 
with a bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for 
the year, and that £144,769 be carried forward, 

Having regard to the extraordinary difficult conditions that pre- 


vailed during the year, I think the results shown will be regarded 
a satisfactory. 


POSITION IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa commerce and industry adapted 

themselves smoothly to war conditions, and business on the whole 
temained remarkably steady. Important contributory factors were 
the Success which attended the quest for new markets and the 
fairly Steady arrival of material from overseas. 
Fresh production records were established by the gold-mining 
industry, on which the basic financial stability of the Union mainly 
ists, and the amounts disbursed in wages and stores purchased, 
as well as in taxation and dividends, reached new high levels ; in 
addition, the technical skill and resources of the industry have 
Played a most important part in the enlargement of the Union’s 
War effort. 


The production of other minerals and metals also reflected an 
Upward trend. 
The flow of Government orders for wartime requirements gave 
employment to a large number of factories and stimulated the 
, velopment of new industries for the production of munitions 
and articles previously imported. Every effort has been made to 
Pourage industrial activity and with this end in view steps have 
sea taken by the Government to foster potential markets in other 
territories, 





BROADENING OF SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE 


Positive indications of the broadening of trade and industry are 
to be found in the figures of imports and exports for the year 
1940. As compared with the figures for the previous year the 
value of imports rose by nearly £14,000,000 (15 per cent.), and 
the value of exports, excluding gold and wool, were higher by 
£7,000,000 (27 per cent.). While this increase was due to some 
extent to the advance in prices it is the fact that more was due 
to an advance in volume. 

The healthy economic condition of the Union was exemplified 
in the figures given by the Minister of Finance when introducing 
the Budget for the current year. In place of the deficit of 
£6,500,000 anticipated by the budget for 1940-41 it was estimated 
that actual receipts and expenditure would result in a surplus. 

The farming industry was faced with serious marketing diffi- 
culties during the year. By agreement with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, however, provision was made for 
the clearance of the wool clip and of the exportable surplus of 
other important products. Seeing that the arrangement with the 
British Government regarding the wool clip is to remain in force 
for the duration of the war and for a season thereafter, and, as 
the clearance of the main portions of most other crops and products 
by export or in the local market should not be impossible, the 
immediate outlook cannot be regarded as unfavourable. 

While it would be unwise to attempt to forecast the future, I 
may say that very careful attention is being directed towards the 
maintenance of the financial stability of the Union and the prospect 
of its ability to carry the burdens imposed by the continuation of 
the war may be viewed with steady confidence. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


In Southern Rhodesia the year under review, which marked the 
Golden Jubilee of the Colony, witnessed an appreciable improve- 
ment in many important sections of business. The maintenance 
of economic activity is still founded upon the gold mining industry, 
but the base metals and tobacco. industries have increased in im- 
portance owing to wartime demands. ‘The establishment of the 
Empire Air Training Schools in the Colony has helped to develop 
trading activity, and further expansion is foreshadowed as the 
result of the agreement with the Government of Australia, which 
provides for the entry of tobacco, chrome ore, and asbestos, into 
Australia in return for favoured treatment for the import into 
Southern Rhodesia of wheat, butter, agricultural machinery, 
clothing, and other manufactured goods. 

In Northern Rhodesia the production of copper, which continues 
to be the most important factor, has expanded considerably since 
the outbreak of the war. It may be assumed that further progress 
will be made in the current year. 

In Nyasaland general business conditions improved as the result 
of the satisfactory clearance of the tobacco and tea crops. As the 
outlook. for these two products is not unfavourable there shouid 
be no diminution in general trading activity. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


In South West Africa business conditions on the whole were 
fairly favourable, but there may be some recession owing to the 
restriction of mining activity and to the adverse effect on the 
farming industry of a poor rainfall in a number of districts. 

As regards the East African Territories Kenya Colony received 
a considerable stimulus from the presence of the army massed 
within its borders. In the other territories the benefit was less 
marked, although they were able in part to contribute their quota 
to supplying the needs of the temporarily augmented population. 
Notwithstanding shipping difficulties exports were well maintained. 
The ability of the various countries of the Empire to supply East 
Africa with goods previously purchased in markets now closed 
has been most marked, 



































RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED . 


CONSERVATIVE DIVIDEND POLICY 


The ordinary general meeting of Richard Thomas and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London. 

Mr E. H. Lever (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: You will notice in the profit and loss account of the company 
a special provision of £236,081 for writing down book values of 
stocks at March 29, 1941. A new agreement has been reached 
between the Iron and Steel Federation and the Revenue autho- 
rities as to the basis of valuation of stocks for tax purposes, and the 
items referred to are the adjustments necessary to bring our 
valuation into line with the new basis. The provision of these 
amounts has involved little material strain on this year’s net profits, 
inasmuch as they are for the most part compensated by a corre- 
sponding adjustment of the amount of tax payable. By the nature 
of the case the items are non-recurring. 


UNISSUED BALANCE OF DEBENTURE STOCK 


A further amount of £237,833 of the 4} per cent. prior lien 
debenture stock has been redeemed. Of this stock there still 
remains £1,052,590 unissued ; not all of this unissued balance is 
available to the company ; the amount at our disposal is £864,803. 
It not being clear to what extent and when it would be necessary 
to issue further debenture stock, negotiations were commenced 
about a year ago with the bankers concerned with a view to 
defining the position. The outcome of the negotiations has been 
that the company retains the right to call up to this total of 
£864,803 at any time and from time to time, until August 1, 
1942, on the understanding that any stock not issued by that date 
will be cancelled. 

Your directors take the view that the need for conserving our 
financial resources is just as acute to-day as formerly, particularly 
as the immediate outlook on the tinplate side of our business is 
very obscure, and it is our bounden duty to do all in our power 
to ensure that the company will be able to ride out any storms 
which it may encounter. After giving full weight to these con- 
siderations, your directors felt justified in declaring a full year’s 
dividend of 6} per cent. on the preference shares. 

With regard to the ordinary capital, the position is somewhat 
different, and, after taking into consideration all the arguments on 
both sides, we decided that we could not yet recommend the 
resumption of dividends on this class of share capital. In any case, 
any immediate hardship caused by the non-receipt of a dividend 
is compensated by the enhanced value of the equity. , 

It is obviously difficult to make any reliable forecast, but there 
are factors operating in the tinplate and sheet industries, quite 
outside our control, which, unless events take a more favourable 
turn at an early date, will almost certainly result in a lower turn- 
over and a lower rate of profit for the current year. 











CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION 






Until the committee of inquiry has finished its work and action 
has been taken as a result of its findings, it is clearly impossible to 
forecast the effect upon our own business, and this is an added 
reason for maintaining a prudent policy with regard to dividends. 

Since the last annual meeting agreement has been reached with 
Sir William Firth as to the amount of compensation legally due to 
him for loss of office. This amount has now been paid and an 
appropriate discharge given in return. It was no part of this 
settlement—indeed, it could not be expected—that Sir William 
should modify his views concerning his personal position, nor is 
it to be implied that he, in any way, forgoes his right of criticism 
as a shareholder in the company; indeed, as the person mainly 
responsible for the creation of the plant at Ebbw Vale upon 
which the prosperity of the company must, to a large extent 
depend, it is only natural that he should watch ‘its future develop- 
ment with a critical eye. 

In a circular issued to shareholders in October last, I indicated 
in general terms the policy of your board concerning the develop- 
ment of the company’s business. The keystone of this policy is 
to derive the utmost possible benefit from the modern plant at 
Ebbw Vale and to do this with as little capital expenditure and 
with as little dislocation in other directions as possible. 

The report was adopted on a poll. 
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WIGGINS TEAPE AND CO. (1919), 
LIMITED 


MR F. L. T. BARLOW’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Wiggins Teape and Co. (1919), 
Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, in London. Mr F, L, T 
Barlow presided, and, in the course of his speech said: 

The year 1940, especially the latter half, has been most difficul 
for the paper industry. As you doubtless know, a high proportig 
of the raw material of the industry consisted of wood-pulp, jm, 
ported largely from Scandinavia, and esparto grass, imported from 
the North Coast of Africa. The German invasion of Denmag 
and Norway sealed the Baltic, while the entry of Italy into gy 
war and the defeat of France practically ended the importation ¢ 
esparto. As for the alternative source of supply of wood- 
from the North American continent, you can understand the effeg 
that the battle of the Atlantic has had in reducing importation ¢ 
such supplies as could be acquired. 

The result of this drastic curtailment of raw material supplies 
necessitated the rationing of paper by the Ministry of Supply 
Paper Control, with the inevitable result of a reduction in pro- 
duction. As a consequence, some of the machines in the milk 
owned by our group of companies have had to be shut. 

As explained in the directors’ report, the internal reserves have 
been substantially increased during the year in order to write down 
the valuations of our paper stocks and to strengthen our genenl 
reserves for bad debts. In addition to this, we have had to pro. 
vide for War Damage Insurance. All these provisions your direc. 
tors consider it prudent to make, but unfortunately they are no 
allowable deductions for taxation purposes. Such provisions have, 
therefore, to be made out of taxed profits. This explains why, 
with only a moderate expansion in the profits for the year 1940, the 
items of taxation bear so heavily compared with the year 1939, 

Your directors recommend a reduction in the final dividend 
on the ordinary stock from § per cent. to 4 per cent., making the 
dividend for the year 1940 7 per cent., against 8 per cent. for the 
year 1939. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

















The fifteenth ordinary annual general meeting was 
held on the 22nd instant, at the Works Club House, 
Cowley, Oxford. 


The Right Hon. Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S., 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., (chairman) presided, sup- 
ported by the vice-chairman, Mr W. M. W. 
Thomas, and the managing directors, Mr H. A. 
Ryder, Mr H. Seaward and Mr J. Shaw. 


The adoption of the report and accounts, and the 
payment of dividends were proposed, seconded, and 
carried unanimously. 

































The retiring directors, Mr A. E. Keen, Mr C. 
Kimber, Mr H. Landstad, Mr H. C. R. Mullens, 
Mr V. Riley, Mr E. C. Ruffle, Mr T. C. Skinner, 
Mr S. G. K. Smallbone and Mr B G. Williams, 
were re-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs Thornton 
& Thornton, were re-appointed. 


The proceedings then terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 
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oa ; | 
Every year many hundreds of Companies publish Reports of their Annual | 
General Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching thousands of investors | 
in the quiet of their own homes. 

In time of war the value of this practice is greatly enhanced because The 
Economist provides valuable information which is not otherwise available to 
investors, who therefore read it more carefully than ever 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting these reports may be obtained 
on application to The Reporting Manager, The Economis!, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, Wer. 
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BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED Our report and accounts indicate that our contribution to the 
119), CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION national ares for the year is — to —— on _ 
; *1,000,000. ince we last met, Parliament has passe e 
The aed apnea ony tert Pills, Limited, was at and Medicines Act, 1941, one of the ae of which 
held, on the 2 aa : will be the abolition of the Medicine Stamp Duty, as and from 
Mr Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said: For the ninth successive Sentember 2nd next, which, as far as this cert is concerned, 
CO. (1919), = trading P ee eee Soe, The P rofit for the amounted last year to £166,000. Generally, it is hoped that the 
rFLT Oy ete ee. i + mala gon. sc ypligrms —— new Act will improve the status of proprietary articles and — 
os . icines. e directors have decided that the full benefit of the 
rst difficyy im the accounts of two of the subsidiary companies £97,758 for ae —— as a result of the passing of this Act shall be 
Proportiog f the redemption of redeemable preference shares (you will appre- given to the public. 
pulp, im. ciate that this cost the company, including tax, some £195,000). 3 : f — nieiien die te dice Seen 
orted from 1a addition, we have increased our reserves and carry-forwards It is no easier to forecast the fu noe “ ay ee = 
Denmay.} ia the accounts of subsidiary companies. Moreover, we have ago, but it is necessary to issue a wor : — ye item 
y into th) aot raised our selling prices since the outbreak of war, although if costs of production continue eileen aie: coe oe oo 
ortation gf our costs of production and overheads during the year under be bound to raise selling prices. oie . aimed wt oo 
Wood-puip review have increased by nearly £350,000 as compared with 1939. i" store for us, we can be eae ae se Se acted 
| the effer| The company’s normal trade, both at home and overseas, with- widespread developments have established our business 
ortation gf out accounting for Government contracts, shows considerable basis. 
expansion. The report was unanimously adopted. 
ST suppieg eee 
of Supply (Continued from page 274) to nearly 45 per cent of world deliveries, was closed. Last 
oe tasks. For example, the exchange of information on a mul- October the United States Government came to the 
the mils} 's bei " assistance of the 14 Latin-American coffee-producing 
| titude of practical problems is being encouraged, while one : : : iad tos on 
: of the Boards now publishes regular bulletins containing countries by concluding S scheme which provi - 
Tves have} wealth of interesting information which are sent to prac- annual import into the United States of 15,900,000 bags 
Tite down tically every firm in its area. Firms with machinery to of coffee for a three-years’ period beginning October ss 
ur gener f spare, as well 2s those in need of tools, are listed in great 1940. This quantity appreciably exceeded the imports 0 
d to pr-} detail in the bulletin, and this practice has already been the United States in the three last pre-war seasons, when 
our dire. f of considerable assistance in reducing the volume of idle they averaged only 12,992,000 bags. But as the scheme con- 
y are na capacity. There are also many useful notes on technical tained a clause under which the import _— a 
ions have | and labour problems which should assist production. It increased or decreased by § per cent, producers feared that 
' is to be hoped that the publication of these bulletins b they might not be allowed to make use of their full quota. 
ains why, J '8 1 P : P a This fear proved groundless, fos last May the Pan-American 
1940, the the other Boards will be encouraged and that the practice 1S p & > h e ¢ 
? will shortly become general. Coffee Board raised the quota by the maximum of 5 per 
F 1939. cent owing to the expansion in demand, brought about by 
dividend ° ’ ° increased consumption and oe bet increase in - 
aking the — : uota coincided with a ve oor Latin-American crop. In 
it. for the Reduction in Textile Sales Brazil, the latest estimate ioe 1941-42 crop is as low as 


The month of June witnessed a sharp increase in sales 
of goods affected by the clothes rationing scheme which 
came into force on June Ist. Thus, the index of the value 
of wholesale trade in textiles, calculated by the Wholesale 
Textile Association in collaboration with the Bank of 
England, was 26 per cent higher last June than in the cor- 
responding month last year. The retail returns for June, 
published in the Board of Trade Fournal, show a similar 
tendency. The average daily value of sales of piece-goods 
was 88.3 per cent higher than a year earlier ; the turnover 
in boots and shoes was up 14.9 per cent. There can be 
little doubt that the introduction of rationing has been 
responsible for the marked spurt in buying. It will be 
interesting to see whether the increase in sales was main- 
tained in July. While the retail trade figures for that month 
are not yet available, the index of wholesale trade in tex- 
tiles registered a. fall of 38 per cent compared with June, 
and was actually 8 per cent below the level of the corres- 
ponding month last year. 


* x * 


Improvement in Coffee Position 


Since the breakdown of the Brazilian coffee restriction 
scheme in 1928, the international coffee market has been 
suffering from a permanent malaise caused by excessive 
supplies. Never, however, did the future of the coffee trade 
look as black as twelve months ago, when, after the collapse 
of France, the Continental market, which absorbed about 
It million bags (of 60 kilos each) per season, equivalent 


12,700,000 bags, against 20,850,000 bags a year ago, which 
was also a bad crop year. In the smaller coffee-producing 
countries about 9,000,000 bags have been harvested, against 
10,000,000 bags in the previous season. While the total 
quantity of coffee available in all Latin-American countries, 
at 21,700,000 bags, still exceeds the United States’ import 
quota by a wide margin, the Governments of the producing 
countries, especially in Brazil, are making determined and 
not unsuccessful efforts to eliminate the surplus. In Brazil 
a scheme has been prepared by which 35 per cent of the 
total crop has ‘to be delivered to the National Coffee 
Department before any coffee can be shipped abroad. Of 
the remainder, only 30 per cent can be shipped immediately, 
while a further 35 per cent is retained until a firm 
demand exists. Fine coffee is excluded from the scheme. 
It is likely that the 35 per cent “ sacrifice quota,” which is 
10 per cent higher than last year, will reduce the country’s 
supplies slightly below its American import quota, which 
is 9,300,000 bags and will probably again be raised by § per 
cent in the year beginning October Ist next. Moreover, it 
is reported that coffee will be amongst the products to be 
stored, with Allied and United States assistance, in order 
to supply the European market after the war. As Brazil’s 
coffee surplus in the interior—there is but a small surplus 
in the other producing countries—does not cover much 
more than one year’s requirements of the European Con- 
tinent, the outlook of the coffee market appears not un- 
favourable, and it is not surprising that the New York 
price for Rio coffee type 7, which opened this year at 54 
cents per Ib. has now risen to 9} cents. 


NEWS 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 





THE tin market has been quiet. Stan- 
td cash was £256 §s.-£256 15s. a ton on 
Wednesday, compared with £256 15s.- 
257 a week before. Three months tin 
was £259 15s.-£260 a ton compared with 
£259 18s.-/260. 

Food News.—The Ministry of Food 
has issued a maximum price list for 
Pickles and sauces. After September the 
Manufacture of these products may only 
carried out under licence. Maximum 
Ptices for honey have also been fixed, 
fanging from 1s, od. per lb. for imported 

ey to 4s. for home-produced heather 


honey sold in 4-lb. containers. Wild 
blackberries are to be subject to a maxi- 
mum price of 54d. per Ib. 


Cotton Market Position—There has 
been increased activity in piece goods as 
cloth merchants have now received their 
quotas for the rest of the year. Most of 
the buying has been for South America, 
especially the Argentine, for the United 
States, and for the Dominions, in par- 
ticular Canada and South Africa. Govern- 
ment contracts have been placed in fine 
strong cloths and there has been buying 
of essential goods for the home services. 


Spinners have for the most part been 
refusing to sell on any terms and are 
expected soon to apply to the Controller 
for an increase in margins. It is officially 
announced that after the end of this 
month previous preference direction cer- 
tificates will not be valid and fresh appli- 
cation may be made for the use of yarn 
for all cloth contracts. 

Purchase of Egyptian Cotton Crop.— 
The Egyptian Government has decided 
to raise the purchase price of the next 
crop by $2 per cantar. The entire in- 

(Continued on page 282) 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 23, 1941, 


total ordinary revenue was {£30,067,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of 474,804,000 | 


and issues to sinking funds of £130,000 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 


£1,169,853,000 against £892,351,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | 

Receip Ss ito the 

Pahous r 

(¢ thousands | 
Wee! 
“Aug. 
1941 


ny ~St- April 1) April 1 Week 
i sasi.20| to ended 
Q. 
1941-42) aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
24, 23, 24, 
; 1940 1941 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 756,000 75,315 143,463 2,295 10,805 
Sur-tax . 80,000 9,900 10,654 310 290 
Estate, et 
Duties 82,000 35,490 38,026 880 1,260 
Stamps 14,000 6,400 5,131 1,020 1,300 
N.D.C, Ue . 9,040 7,330 520 446 
E.P.T. f| 710,000 19'510 73/396, 1,300 3,892 
Other Inld. Rev 1,000 180 165 
Total Inld. Rev.|1143000 155,835 278,165 6,325 17,993 


Customs 867 


Excise 


7 


310,700 
266,660 


115,909 135,337 
57,900 120,200 1,184 4, 


Total Customs & 

Excise : 577,360 173,809 255,537, 8,051 10,009 
Motor Duties...| 39,000 9,271 8,920... ses 
P.O. (Net Re 

ceipts) 3,300 9,850 8.050 50 1.006 
Crown Lands 1,100 540 430 90 


w 


Receipts from 
Sundry Lo 
Miscell. Re« pts. 


581 
11,863 


2,600 
20.00 


1,898 t 
1,000 


ins 


22,699 


Total Ord. Rev 575,699 15,202 


1786360) 361,749 30,067 
SELF-BALANCIN« 


P.O. & Brdcastg.) 99,346) 30,050) 35,050 1,900 


Total 1885706! 391,799 610,749 17,102 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 

payments 

Esti- { thousands 
April 1 | April 1 | Week 
to 
Aug. 
24, 
1940 


Week 
ended 


mate, 


1941-42 to ended 
Aug. 
23, 
1941 1940 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. « 
Nat. Debt 
Payments to N 
Ireland 
Other Cons. Fnd 
Serv. 


255.000 


103,045 118,370 432 


9,200 3,022 


2,600 38 


7,800, 3,322) 3,181 ... 59 
272,000 109,389 124,151 812 
3934957 1141987 1618584 60,400 


_ Total 
Supply Services 


1,464 
73,340 


Fotal Ord. Exp. 4206957 1251376 1742735 61,212 74,804 
SELF-BALANCING ae ea 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99,346) 30,050 35,050 1,900 


4306303 1281426 1777785 63,112 
\fter decreasing Exchequer balances by 
for 


raised the 


the week (no longer shown separately) 


gross National Debt by 


to about £12,562 millions. 


NET ISSUES 

£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph ; fntadstibvetintons 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ; 51 


NET RECEIPTS 
(£ thousands) 
Under War Damage Act .. 2,547 


{55,229 to 42,594,463, the other operations 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 

and receipt fron 

August 23, 1941, ars 


Agere ite 


April 1, 1941 


issues 
to 


(f thousands 


O x] 1,742,735 | Ord. Revenue 575,69 
Gross. borr. 1,155,13: 
Less 
Sinking fd 2,817 
Net borrowing 1,152,318 
Miscel!. Receipts 
(net 14 68€ 
Dec. in Balance 32 
1,742,735 1,742.73 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury 7 
: ‘Bi is y Means Trea- i ; 
_ Advances sury none 
Date Bank ais sean 
Ten- 7 Public of jveaggl Pm 
der Tay Depts. Eng- k by Debt 
honed 3anks 
1940 a 
Aug. 24 836-0 Not availabk 
1941 
May 17 | 895 Not available 
» 24) 905-( a A 
» 31) 905-0 1410-4 136-0 498-5 2949-9 
June 7 915-0 Not available 
» 14) 925-0 * 
» 21] 950 on 
» wo 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 9-0 3063 -¢ 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
» 12) 960-0 
» 19 | 965-0 a 
26 | 960-0, 1491-7 174-3) 12 
Aug 2 | 960-0 Not availat 
9 960-0 
. 16 960-0 
23 | 960-0 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions 


Amount 
Date of R 


Tender anote . at 
Offered Applied Allotted ““°'TS? = Min 
Rate 
1940 s. d 
Aug. 23 65-0 109-7 65-0 20 5-63 f 
1941 
May 9 75-0 160-5 75-0 20 0-17 40 
< “ae 75-0 154-7 75-0 20 0-18 38 
~ 23 75-0 141-8 65-0 20 0-59 44 
%” 50 75-0 145-1 75-0 20 1-06 47 
June 6 75-0 156-1 75-0 20 0-22 34 
» sa 75-0 | 166-5 75-0 19 11-88 26 
» 20 75-0 158-5 75-0 20 0-15 31 
» wae 75-0 163-1 75-0 19 11°83 27 
July 4 75-0 | 153-0 75-0 20 0-69 38 
ee | 75-0 155-7 75-0 20 0-54 36 
“ ae 75-0 | 146-8 70:0 20 0-33 34 
o a 75-0 | 163-6 75-0 19 11-84 24 
Aug l 75-0 | 165-2 75-0 20 0-14 27 
. 8 75-0 159-1 75-0 20 0-16 30 
15 75-0 151-8 75-0 20 0-31 34 
22 75-0 | 133-2 75-0 20 0-9 57 
On August 22nd applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 


for bills to be paid for on 
Thursday and Friday of 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
following week were accepted 


as to about 57 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full Applications at 
£99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 


offered on August 29th week 


For the ending August 
30th the banks will not be ' posit 


asked for Treasury 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}°, 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(¢ thousands 


rt 3% New 3 

Wee d N.S.C. | Defence 24 Savings 

— Bonds Bonds | Bonds 
jJuly15 4,374 2,887 17,078 14,332 
22 3,937 2,888 6,367 7,517 

~ a 3,353 2,454 4,31€ 7,202 
Aug. 5. 3,017 2,510 7,171 6,740 
ae 3,239 2,348 | 36,255 9,944 

19 3,813 2,860 59,874 3,33 
Dv ektecsess si 94 3,446§ 


345,132* 327,691* 


* 91 weeks. + 34 weeks 
§ Including series “ A,’’ £6,746,000 to date 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up t 
Aug. 26th amounted to a total value of 436,431,449 
Up to July 26th, principal of Savings Certificates t 
the amount of £41,072,000 had been repaid 


Totals to date... 


493, 586+ 290,020t§ 


August 30, 1941 



















































STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 27, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





; 
a 11,015,i9 
in Cirels 664,702,626 i \ 
In Bankg. D securities 666,656,991 
partment 15,538,949 Other Secs 2, 068.9% 
Silver Coin 258.907 
Amt. of I a 
Is 680,000,009 
Gold ( 
Bullior 
168s 
nine 











Au 
( 


ternat 
p. R. ! 
Greece } 


US. 


12 U. 

R 

Gold Cer 
due fro 
Total rese 
Total cas! 
Total U.S 
Total bill: 
Total ” 





ER. note 


o680.241].575 580 242,575 Excess m. 
“| Mr, bank 
BANKING DEPARTMENT Govt, dey 
Total dep 
f Total liab 
Proy 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 160,342,838 § Reserve 
Rest 3,446,801) Other S Banks 
Public Deps.* 14,863,257! Discount R 
Advan 6,388,495 | Monetary 
Other Dey Securit } 606,483 | Treasury 
Banker 125,666,094 — L 
Other A 49,107,773 29,994,948 F Money in 
Not 15,538,969 f Treasury 
174,773,867 Gold & 
1,760,1 
07,636,925 207,636,925 
3 Exchequer, \ B Commis. 
ners of National Debt and Divi Accounts a 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES As 
/ u x0ld coir 
—— 9 Rupee co 
Balances 
ed with Sterling s 
\ ind. Gov 
I A 2 lnvestme 
941 I L Liab 
“ Y eal Notes in 
Deposits 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Not tior 664,71 2 + 54,66) f Reserve | 
Dey Pubhi 14,863 20,754+ 605% — 
Banke 125, 66¢€ 23,056'+ 17,010 
Others 49,108 466- 25 9-™——— 
lotal outside liabilitic 854,340 2,096! + 65,011 
Capital and rest 18,00 l7- @ 
COMBINED ASSET — 
Govt. debt and securiti 838,015 1,627 + 63,30 
Discounts and advances 6,388 83+ 251 
Other securities 67 3,812 LEE The tc 
Silver coin in issue dept 259 1 Aug, 22r 
Coin and gold bullion 2,002 12+ 10% =: 
RESERVES ——f United 
Res. of notes and coi $ (4-86 


banking department 
Proportion” (reserv« 
outside liabilities 
banki ce 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


684 — 5,585 B 11-30-4¢ 


16-954-] 


pt )3%'— 25% 


/ 
941 194] Spain. 
oi ; fT (110) 
A \ 4 Aug. 
28 20) 27 
— B The f 
Issu Dep 18d 
Notes i ilatior 61 668-2) 665-4 6647 » pe 
Notes in banking depart per y ) 
ment 2 1, 14-9 1559 be $) 
Government j 
securities* 626 677°7 6777 
Other securities 20 21 SPECI 
Silver Coin )-3} 03 . ‘acbang 
Gold, valued at pe 0+2 2 0:2 7 
fine “ ’ 168 00 168 -00\168 00 168 0 
Depos ts 
Public 8-8 35 6 2 Fore 
Bankers 118-7 %-1) 1026 , ‘ 
Others .. 1:8) 49-3) 486 49-1 ates 
Total 179-3. 183-1) 186°8 1894 Sweden, 
Banking Dept. Secs 4 
Government 148-0 162-0 162-0 160 
Discount, et 3-9 6:2 6°5 . 
Other _ 24-6) 18-8) 19°8 3 
Total 176-5) 187-2) 188°3 1°; 
Banking depart. res 20-9 13-8) 166 i 
% 0 
‘ Proportion ”’ 11-6 75 8-8 93 The | 
! — Bank 
* Government debt’ is £11,015,100; ony til, 6 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary raised from Rasur 


issue 


millions to £68@ millions on April 30, 1941. 








194] 


.ND 


11,015,it9 


241,575 

580,24) 575 
NT 

160,342,838 

6,388,495 

) 606,483 


29,994,948 
15,538,948 


1,760,190 
207,636,995 


Commis- 
ounts 


72 + 54,661 
54+ 6,035 
56\+ 17,010 
66 — 2,6% 
96'+ 65,011 

- @ 
27|-+ 63,306 
83+ 2,513 
12 1697 


34 — 3,565 


4) 
0 27 


5-4 664-7 
4-9 154 


n~ 


Cac. 
cons 
o> Ga <a 


U° 


00 168 


56 144 
2 6 125-7 
86 491 
6:8 1897 


— 


- 
or SSZiak’ 
Se Ce Ge be Se 


Ooaowomrn 
AUaeand 


a 
‘om 








August 30, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of | 
| 
| 


ASSETS 
Gold and English ster. 
Other coin, bullion, etc. . 
Call money, London 


appeared in “The Economist” of 

Folens. A039: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; 

mark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 
May 1ith; Belgium, of May 18th ; France, of Discounts and advances. . . 
june 8th Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; | T sanrteeees 
Retonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; awe Pes 
Lithuania, of Nov. 30th; Egvpt, of May 10th; | ; es 

slavia, of June 7th; Bulgaria and New | 
Tealand, of August Sth; Argentina, Hungary, | 
International Settlements, Japan, Roumania, | 
F, R. Board Member Banks, of August 16th: 
Greece and Portugal, of August 23rd. 


Deposits, ete. 


Secrts. and Treas. bills. . 


THE ECONOMIST 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


June June | June ; June 


— <2 
1940 1941 | 194 


16, 
1 | 1941 


16-08 17-71| 17-71) 17-71 
6-60 6:19 6-65) 6-79 | 
43-28 56-60) 55-42 57-29 | 
87-64 39°13) 42°50 43°73 


34 +20 21-72! 21-36 21-19 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 
July July , July {| July 
16 2 


31, 3 


88 66 °37| 66-37 66-62 
| 111-34 113 -03/115 -57 118 -€2 


30, | 


Gold and foreign « 


REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 


ASSETS 


Bills and che ques 
Rentenbank notes 
Advances . a 
Secs. : for note cover.... 


Other ass 


ets 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. . 


Daily maturing liabilities. . 


Other liabilities 


urrencies 








June | May | June | June 
15, 15, Ne 15, 
1940 1941 | 1941 | 1948 
78 78 78 78 
11,940 15,029/ 15,845 15,867 
369 288 270 280 
28 23} 20 35 
116 18 25 17 


1,386 1,302) 1,323, 990 


.| 12,137 14,232) 14,905, 14,706 


1,422 1,984) 2,052, 1,935 
432 318 347 370 





a aoe ANS Ames 140 1941 1941 | 1941 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million $’s eae "5-7 208-2 539-6| 539-6 | — ia 
; : : | Securities a 515-8 660-4 637-9| 649-6 | Million &'s 
) Aug. ; Aug. ; Aug. | Aug. LIABILITIES 7 l : 
2 USF.R. Banks =| 22, 7, | 14 | 21, Note circulation..........| 291°7 401-7, 399-4, 403-5 sy —_ Jaly iy 
RESOURCES } 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 Deposits : Dom. Govt. .. 24:1 39-5 27-9 24-9 adnan 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold Certifs. on hand and | Chartered banks .........! 194-4 205-6 205-5) 216-0 : ee netthe 6-03! 61-791 51-27 51-53 
due from Treasury ..... | 18,487, 20,301] 20,301) 20,300 | Gold coin and bullion ..... 36-03) Sh<v9 
| reserves . 18,853 20,585 20.597 20.590 t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Bills discounted ......... 1-58 O-79 O-76 0-75 
obese re erves.......| 354) 268 280! 275 | Exchange Control Board against securities Invest, and other assets ... 33-28 40-66 40-70 40-74 
al U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,446) 2,184 2,184 2,184 —— _ Be 5 EES sil cane sail win teal eae 
Eiibeden. ...... 2.458, 2199 2,203 2'202 PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK Notes in circulation. ...... 2} -67| 25-76) 26-15) 28-75 
Total resources Pu aes 22,093 23,784 23,924 23.905 7 Deposits : Government ... 2°25, 2-80 2 “74 3-08 
TeaRILiTiES om pe ins . Million crowns Bankers’ ...... 39-62) 52-76) 51-37) 53-54 
ER. notes in circn . | 5,310, 6,904) 6,906) 6,953 ' Others ......-- os cblen eales ott na our 
Excess mr. bank res. .....} 6,420, 6,020) 5,030 5,060 fol July | July luly Reserve Ratio .......... 51 -1%|57 -7% |58 -1%|5 A 
Mr, bank res. dep. ....... | 13,419 12,951! 12,948 13,037 ox i | “se | “on 
Govt. deposits ........... 889 839 919 785 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 194] ERT ~ wy - r TL 
Total deposits ........... | 15,794 15,656, 15,683) 15,658 Gold 1,597, 1,503 1,503 1,503 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Total liabilities -seeees | 22,093 23,784; 23,924 23,905 Foreign exchange 738 789 790 792 May | July fuly acs 
Reserve TatiO.........+4 89 3% 91+2%'91-2% 91 -1% Other cash 2.329 7RE 941 1,038 “31 i“ 7 “15, 7 
oe basen — eee ene a 660 840840 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 
. 1 703! 9% dvances . ‘71. . + Gol 2168 -3|2285 -8 2314 -5 2298 -3 
Monetary gold stock. ..... | 20,800 22,682 22,703 22,710 | (Other assets 5,143| 8797 6984 9393 | God ae) -aln soe 3119892112508 
Treasury & bank currency} 3,030 3,169, 3,172, 3,178 py 174-3] 7, 62-0 67-3 
LiaBILITIES | LIABILITI Discounts, os 174-3) 60-7 23-] 21-7 
Money in circulation...... 7,987, 9,795 9,792 9,840 Note chronlatios 5.122) 6.958 6793 6,683 SOCEED «+ 7 = 69-8 69.8 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,180 3,184 3,280 3,162 Cash certificates 887 1,716 1.683 1.656 = re . sae ’ 86°39} 6 
Clearing = osits 1 ae vane ait gH | Notes in circulatic 2245 -6|2087 -0 2057 -5 ant 1 
: re or —T Viner Banisues 2,215, 1,246 40 Other sight liabilities 565-1) 216-8 219-2) 238-4 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA : 
Million rupees BANK OF SWEDEN CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
vg An. July ; Aug. | Aug. ; Aug. Million kroners Million Turkish pounds 
ASSETS 6, 25, 1, 8, 15, 
1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 May | May | May ; May. May May May May | May 
sd coin & bullion 444 444 444) #444 «#444 23, S 15, 23, 31, 25, 10, 17, 24. 
Rupee coin : 356 378 382 374 374 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 1941 ASSET 1940 1941 1941 1941 
Balances abroad ... 246 432 44€ 448 450 | Gold reserve .| 780-7| 741-1) 749-5) 754-2 755-0 Gold 111-6 120-0 120-0 120°3 
Sterling securities 1,315, 1,217, 1,316 1,316; 1,316 Secondary cover :— Clearing and other exch. 38-9 45:3 46-2 46-7 
Ind. Gov. rup. secs. 496, 885 785 785; 785 Swedish assets .. 986-4 706-3 678-1/ 685-5 684-5 Treasury bonds 139-9 137-5 137-5 137-5 
Investments . 8&7 80 76 76 16 Foreign assets} _ 435-8 783-0 793-9) 810-0 818-5 Commercial bills 244-3 274-4) 274-9 276-8 
LIABILITIES | LIABILITIES | Securities 56-4 54:0 54:1) 54-1 
Notesin circ.: India 2,234) 2,544 2,552 2596 2.588 Notes in circulation 1394 -3 1298 -9 1316 -1)1298-6. 1397-8 | Advances . 18-4 147-5 152-9 154-5 
Burma 125 186 189 ‘192! ‘190 Deposits : Govt. ..| 169-6 273-8) 208-8) 187-0, 93-7 | LIABILITIES 
Deposits : Govts. 122) 266 273) 203) 172 | Banks & others 95-6 400-0) 433-3) 489-5) 499-6 | Notes in circulation 327-9 502-0 505-5) 505-5 
Banks 362) 306 305 324 370 den *¢ abros Sesieiiad ta | en Deposits 131-2 139-4 142-3) 144-6 
Reserve Ratio "67 -4% 56 8% 60 -2% '60 3% 60 30 nan lu ling gold abroad not included in gold ; tear wrth Tye 28 Rape 32 - 25-8 25-5 25-1 
9 = 
MONEY MARKET 
EXCHANGE RATES | GOLD AND SILVER 
The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between | a canine buying price for gold remamed at 168s Od. per fine 


Aug, 22nd and 29th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4-862) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-023-033. Canada. 
§ (4868) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
130-40, Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11°45) 
i 17:13; mail transfers 16-953-17-15. Duteh East Indies. Florin (12-11) 
16-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7°58-62; mail 
tansiers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
tail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices 


Spain. Peseta (25 +224) 40°50 (Official rate) 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. 
(110) 520, italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates 
The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 22nd and 29th. 
Finland. Mark (193 +23) Nominal Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-8. India. Rupee 
Id. per rupee) 17#§-18y. Hongkong. 14]-153d. per $. Japan. Yen (24 -58d. 
oa July 25th, 137-148; July 26th-Aug. 15th, Unquoted. Singapore. $ (28d. 


) 284-4. Colombia. “Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-2. 
34d. (Sellers) 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 


accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United 
§ cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents pm.-par. 
3 ire pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 22nd and 29th :—~ 


ne Tate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
; , 60 da Ss, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, ld-lt % ; 6 months, 14-14%. 
“asury Bills: 2° months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, 


ri. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, #%. Discount deposit at | — 
| 


‘%; at notice, 2%. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. 
Sg 3...... Be 234% 
ae a . de 23% 
25 . aa 23} 


Date 


Cc 


follows :— 


ash Iwo Montbs 
d. d 

234 234 

234 234 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


Week 


ended 


Aug. Aug. 


9 


4, | 23, 


1940 | 1941 


Workin 
days: 

Birmingham...) 1 

Bradford 

Bristol 1 

Hull... 

Leicester 

Liverpool 5 


Manchester 


* Aug Be, 2 


6 6 

,714| 1,755 
963 1,296 
,964 1,970 
456 530 
539 698 
,449 


940, and Aug. 


Aggregate 


January 1 


199 | 201 


tc 


Newcastle 


76,612) 75,308 Nottingham 
87 Sheffield 


54,696; 73,1 
60,251) 65,1 
25,790) 21,4 
25,465) 27,5 


6,719)194581)181365 
9,190) 10,087/385170|392476 South'pton 


16 1941 


34 10 
53 


Towns 


Dublin* 


+ Clearing 


V 


e 


Aug. 
24, 


1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 


1,008 


Neek Ag 

nded 
Aug. Aug 
23, 24, 


gregate 


January 1 to 


Aug. 
23, 


| 


1,133 45,162 43,541 


329 433 14,520 14,941 
5 557) 22,499 23,156 


37 


21,987 25,178 904746 918136 


began 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


w York on 
Cables : 
London. . 
Paris . 
Montreal, Can. §.......... 
Zurich... 


Shanghai, $. 
B. Aires, Pso. (n 
Brazil, Milreis 


kt. rate)... 


* Official rate 29-78. 


Aug. 21, 
1941 


Cents 
403} 
2 +32 
89 -250 
23-397 
4-94t 
23 -80* 
5-05 


Aug. 22, 


1941 


Cents 
4033 
2-31 

89 -250 
23 -38t 
4-92t 
23 -80* 
5-05 


Aug. 23, 
1941 


Cents 
403} 
2°31 

89-125 
23 -38t 
4-92} 
23 -80* 
5-05 


+ Cemmercial bills. 


Aug. 


25, Aug. 26, 


1941 1941 


Cen 


ts | Cents 


4034 403} 

2-31 | 2-33 
89-125 | 89-125 
23 -38t | 23-39¢ | 
4°87-5°12} 5-10 | 
23-80 | 23-80 | 

5-05 | 5-05 


+t Free rate. 


7, 5,332 199528 197315 


3,205 


May 14, 1940. 


Aug. 27, 
194] 


Cents 
4034 
2-33 

89 -375 
23 -37t 
5-12 
23 -83 
5-05 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Binisines WEERK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





or 


C 


August 30, 1941 


in 
arry 


Forward 


Net Available Appropriation 
_ Year Total Deprecia Profit for an Ee 
Congeny Ending Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || preg Ord To Free 
Interest tion Div Div. Rate Reserves 
£ £ £ £ 4 
Breweries, &c. 
Empress Brewery ................. June 30 57,444 37,544 37,544 6,000 3,544 (a) iets 
Marston, Thompson & Evershed..... Mar. 31 263,350 85,219 | .256,275 15,000 50,740 20 25,000 
South African Breweries ........... | Mar. 31 | 1,067,305 370,347 492,528 || 32,812 318,090 1744 
___ Financial, Land, &c.. 
British Central Africa Co. kan awe Sept. 30 | 11,882 | a | 8,016 8,016 
Consolidated Sisal Estates.......... | Mar. 31 18,260 | 4,309 | 4,481 15,323 ‘ion : 
European & General Corpn. ........ June 30 6,581 se 2,408 8,794 ae 2,540 3} 
rs ns wee cence Jan. 31 883,020 | 150,000 93,718 208,282 47,250 53,115 24/ 
Selected Land & Property..... oe 1a ont 3,070 | ves 5 184 | oes oe . 
Sterling Securities Investment ...... | May 31 | 122 | Dr. 32 28 | 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
WUE Sake snasenssseccsns | Dec. 31 | 2,789,199 851,559 287,679 | 1,331,716 270,000; 6 100,000 
| | | | | 
; ubber 
NON, oo ncmasesccdinces | Mar. 31 127,096 | ra 46,432 | 82,396 47,956 | 10 
SESS aab se okbe2h0Shs vbbssevews | Dec. 31 14,999 1,000 7,410 | 9,388 7,500 5 
Tea 
i het eee li teen eae aned Dec. 31 1,415 82 677 956 (d)326 : | 
ENS 64.05 0b5.0002250 50200640 | Dec. 31 8,941 | 370 3,053 6,149 a 3,375 i} 
EE shih wi a onnkd'oceeea | Dec. 31 | 11,453 | 8,953 46,786 9,000 15 
_ Textiles | | 
IE vce nvecéscccsenn April 30 82,507 22,000 14,843 25,187 6,750 
c Trusts 
Second Clydesdale................. |} July 1 49,733 16,912 39,028 8,312 5,467 5 5,000 
Second Scottish Western........... | July 1 84,935 20,359 57,213 16,625 oad 5,000 
: Waterworks 
East Worcestershire Waterworks.... | June 30* 26,039 5,987 24,341 1,360 4,000 10 1,250 
Other Companies 
Aron Electricity Sa | Mar. 31 20,183 | soe 9,682 | 13,819 | vi 5,698 | 7} 
Batchelor’s Peas ............. -++. | June 30 | 172,530; 17,025 50,591 | 72,844 14,426 | 30,000 | 15 
Belfast Ropework Co. ............. June 30 | 24,383 | el 24,383 48,503 | 2,875 22,350; 7 | bee 
Howden (James) & Co. ............ April 30 | 116,279 | 20,545 | 56,053 73,746 ||... 35,700 | 15 | 20,000] + 
Irish Sugar Co. ........ cc ccceccees April 30 258,038 | 147,248 83,814 | 111,409 I} 20,141 16,797 5 | 40,000 + 
Manchester Dock Extension........ une 24 44,478 | 29,801 | 30,295 |} 17,789 11,250 | 44) ee + 
Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing. | June 24| 16,213; |. | 3912] 559 || 342, . | .. | 2. |4 
** News of the World” .;.......... June 30 535,292 | 40,000} 219,055 | 224,182 || 126,000 | 67,500 | 114+ 8,595 | + 
North Central Wagon.............. June 30 98,785 saa 18,224 | 30,420 i 8,328 5,625 | - + 
Smith (Stephen) & Co. ............ | April 30 | 62,346 | 2,648 | 21,617 26,223 || 7,083 13,750 | 124 os | + 
Stephens (Henry C.)............... | Dec. 31 66,646 ae | 38,471 50,909 | 14,000 | 11,212 | 3 | 13,000} + 
Union Cold Storage................ Dec. 31 628,252 | 125,000 | 479,552 | 715,202 || 421,854 | 50,000 10 | * 4 
ME ED, 505 0 v0 cn scccsecces Mar. 31 46,254 | sa | ,514 63,206 || 12,812 | 26,450 | 10 ‘ + 
Wilson Brothers Bobbin Co. ........ July 15 22,248 22,248 24,576 | ese 17,100 | 6 5,000 | + 
| 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Ci a 
Week to Aug. 30, 1941............ | 33 | 7,519 | 1,382 2,112 | 4,141 || 783 | 1,117 | 223 | - 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 30, 1941......... 328 | 281,907 | 29,417 131,450 | 203,563 || 28,633 | 85,642 12,656 





* For Half- Year. 
(a) Rate not stated. Dividend subject to tax. 
(c) Adjusted from £824,160 for comparison. 


Ordinary Capital £100,000. 


(e) Bonus Issue of £20000 to former deferred shareholders. 


Previous Year’s Dividend 


+ Free of Income 1 
absorbed £28,632. 


ix 


~~ 


8,093 


1,867 
1,266 


3,984 
6,165 
842 
353 
6,876 


486 
16,960 
4,271 
784 
259 
7,698 


1,252 | 


148 


11 
4,519 


(ad) Dividends for 1934 and 1935 





i] 


(b) 14 per cent 






















ee 


Preceding Year 


Total Net 
Profit Profit | Diy 
£ f 0 
49,732 34,638 (a 


203,673 | 101,299 | 
866,862 | 402,809 |, a 





5,685 | 343 | Nil 
35,601 | 7,850 | Ni 
6,460 | 3,053] 
547,069 | 120,594 | nh 
5,223 | le 
1,185 | Dr. 1,830 | Nil 
2,728,996 | 625,181 | 5 
93,377 55,650 | 2 
5,322 | 1,021 | Ni 
738 | 66 | Nil 
9,010 4072] % 
15,013! 10 514 | 15 
115,360 | 48,633 | Nil 
54,881 | 22,353! 5 
93.255 | 28950] 2 
15,923 | 6,598 | 10 
| | 
7,127 |Dr. 10,582 | Nil 
131,046 | 53,565} 15 
67,416 58,523| 7 
105,871 54,734 | 15 
266,165 | 90,151| 5 
44,803 |  30,370| 5 
18,635 6,982 | 54 
545;344 | 186,303 | 134 
73,161 16,045 | Nil 
60,281 23,234 | 1} 
64.695 | 47,235] 6 
975,970 | (c)476,014| 10 
96,841 43,863 | 10 
19,125 19,125] 5 
7,330 | 9,558 
272,628 150,529 





paid free of income tax. 





Rates are actually unless stated per annum or in cash. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


*Int. os se 
Company or. Total | bie on ES 
+ Final able ear 
BANKS 
Bank of Nova Scotia......| 3* 3* 
National Bank of India . . 8* 8* 
INSURANCE 
Britannic Assurance ...... {174 {20° 
MINING | 
Bushtick Mines tie hee 5t 84 10 
Witbank Colliery... . -| 10t 17} 174 
TEA AND RUBBER | 
Batu Tiga Rubber ....... | §* Sep. 15 5° 
Beaufort Borneo Rubber..| ... io 23 
British Assam Tea........ 6 
Bruseh Rubber . ‘. 124 10 
Burma Estates ......... o 7] 
ee. its 7h* 10° 10 
angode Rubber. ; ° 


Corapany 


INDUSTRIALS 
Bairds & Scottish Steel 
Barclay Perkins & Co. ... 
Brightside Foundry “s 
Broadcast Relay Service . 
CME Dv cxneeacees 
Chinnor Cement..... . 
Cook (M.) & Son .. 


Crossley Building Produc r 


Davy Engineering ‘ 

: astwoods Cement ... 
Ford Motor.... : 

Hackney Wi ck Stadium 

Hugon & Co vs 

Imperial Tobacco (( anada 

Irrawaddy Flotilla 

Tava Investment 


Free of 


*Int. 
or Total 
+ Final 
| % 
24t| "34 
: 25 
6+ 10 
oe 


. 2 


23°| 


S 


74 
| Tht) 128 | 
| t 

5* 
10cts* 
3}* 
a | 


Income Tax. 


12}t| 17} 
he | 


Pay- | Prev 
able | Year 


Sep 15 2° 


Cor 


Jerusalem I 
Kinemas Ltd 
Lacrinoid Products 
Loyds Retailers 
Matador Land 
North Eastern Electri 
Olives Paper Mill 
Qualcast ‘ 
Rowton House Ss 
Sears (J.) ; 
Todd, Burns & Co 
United Glass Bottk 
Watford Gas . 


Waxed 


npan 


lectri 


Papers 


Williams (Clifford 


Yar 


dley & Co 


*Int. 
or Tota 
t Final 


Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend. 


Pay- | Prev. 
able Year 





OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts 
Week 


2 
Nam & Ending 
> 
B.A. and Pacific 7 | Aug. 16 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 7 “ae 
B.A. Western..... ae » = 
Canadian Pacific.... 33 » ae 
Central Argentine... 7 ~~’ ar 


Sana Paulo (Brazil) o.| 33 a ae 


t Receip 


1941 


$1,300,000 
$1,901,000 
~ 724,000 
$4,742,000 
$1,614,450 

£37,500 


ts in Arg 


188,000 
58,000 
118,000 


' 1,431,000 


sntine 


240,450 
3,706 


pesos 


Aggregate Gross 
Receipts 


~ 
f 
_ 


9,433,000 1,648,000 
13,645,000 4 286,000 
5,213,000 825,000 


Second Brt 
Lim’d Inv 


New British 


Inv. Trust 


Bk.-Insur. . 


132,491,000 |+-31,637,000 | Insurance 


11,667,550 +- 1,522,850 
1,239,431 21,477 


Bank .. 
Scotbits 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 


Aug. 26, 1941 


21/14-21/104 
14/0-14/9 


8/14 bid 
9/0-10/3* 


15/3-16/9* 
15/0-16/6* 
15/3-17/0*xd 


10/6-11 4 


* Free of commi 


» 
ss ame 


National D 


Century 
Scottish 
Univ. 2nd .. 
Inv. Flex . 
lInv. Gen. . 
Key. Flex 


Key. Con 


ssion and 


| Aug 


| 


26, 1941 


Name 





Key. Gold 
Br. Ind. 4th 
Elec, Inds. . 


Met. & Min. . 


Cum. Inv. . 
|| Producers 
Dom, 2nd 


Orthodox aan 


Aug. 26, 1941 


nie 


{ 


| 8/74-9/L0pxd 
12/0-13 

| 43/9 bid 

| 10/14 bid 

14/3-15/9 

5/9-6/9 

5/0-5/9 

1/9t__ 


t + Bid and offered. 





A 


1/- 
19)~ 











1941 


|! 


| 
Nil 


Nil 
7 


Nil 





yme tax. 


cating 


Prev. 


ay- 


ig. 26, 1941 


— 


74-9/104xd 
12/0-13, 
13/9 bid 
10/14 bid 
14/3-15/9 
5/9-6/9 
5/0-5/9 
1/9 


August 30, 1941 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


























iim Prices, 
ices Year 1941 
Year 1940 Jan. 1 to Aug. 26 
High | Low High | Low 
1 68t || 824 | 76h 
4 | 103$ || 111g | 110 
of | 985 || 9992 | 988 
100} | 954 || 1008 | 98% 
103 | 97% || 103$ | 1014 
103 | 94 || 106% | 1028 
112 107} 108 | 106 
92 86§ || 94% | 912 
4 92 || 99% | 97% 
95 || 1003 984 
114 «| 105g || 1144 | 1125 
102 98% || 101 100 
102 | 95k || 101g | 1003 
100g | 100 || 100% | 100 
te ol ee ee 
ie aes | 00 
ait | aie | a | 0 
101 
1034 | 93$ || 105s | 1024 | 
a 80¢ || 96% 894 
85$ || 98% 934 
10b 974 || 101 100 
11 59% || 78% 70 
91 824 | 1003 | 96 
| 
107% | 101 || 105g | 103% 
i 106 || 110 | 1074 
10 100 06 | 103} 
108} | 103 || 108% | 106 
| 
st | 104 || 108% | 106 
oy | 7 || 964 | 98" 
104 97 |] 1048 | 1003 
mm | 7 85 17 
% | 20=«|| «44 31 
23 9 |} 19 11 
4% | 12 || 39 | 2et | 
80} | 50$ || 83$ | 724 
fa) | | 
69 | 50t || 68% | 58 
sy | 378 || 45 | 27 
Prices, sata 
Year 1941 aw ane 
Jan. lto Aug. 26 ividends 
High Low (a) (b) (c) 
| Nit | Nil 
“y i | Nil Nil 
a | 30 | 246] Iba 
102 834 24b| 2ba 
% | 50 |} 2h5| ba 
ot 33 || 26] 2a 
| ll ye lhc} 
334 | 206 2 a| 
86 48} 26) 2 all 
i 29 23 ta 
1 9 || le l}c 
6 | 434 || 235] kha 
9 | 77h || 2bb] 22a 
66/9 | 53/44 || 10 6) Tha 
334 | 333 6a 6 b 
a 6% 3ha| 440 
q ~. 8 ¢ 8 ¢ 
- / 5 a 3b 
TY3 | 64/103 |} 7 6 7a 
it m || Sal 5. 
j fey | 5 b| 5a 
f || £2h6) £2ha 
if — i 6 b} ae 
| hb Tha 
iy 77/6 |} 8 b 8 a 
2 Se | 5 6) 5a 
32 30 } 8 b 8 a 
as | | el ae 
| a > 
M/- | 41/3 || 646] 3a 
M | 68/- | 9 5] Ga 
B | 24 || 40 a| 50 5 
12 94 4/6a} 6/-b 
6 | 63/6 | 1/6a| 2/-6 
% 22% 10/-a| 10/-6 
124 +224] t17}a 
12% | 6/-a| 6/-b 
174 || +84.075c| +57,,c 
7 | ll al 19 6 
8 ™% || 3/3al 3/36 
| St || Ista] 13g 
1} | 139 I 6 b| 4a 
in 1588 || 75] 5a 
116} 135 ij 3 a 7 b 
150 6 b| 4a 
at 10446 115 b| +5 a 
, a || 3 al 9b 
= 43 || 96] 5a 
- 60/- || 6a] 10 b 
16 62/- i 14 6] lla 
15). 62/9 || 15 b 7 a 
De 6l/- || 13 b 8 a 
36/6 |} 4a] ll 6 
5/6 38/9 | 7 6b 4a 
46 | 4/3 |] 10 10 ¢ 
W3 | 40/- ; 
¥9 3ha} 1146] 
"8 25/6 | tS a} tikb 
ae | 6/3 || 4a] 6b 
44 = (7k | 3 al 50 
43 | 6/6 10 ¢ 7 ¢ 
dopo s2pal say 








(a) Interim dividend 
4j) Yield worked t« 


for net interest accrued, 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
™. .. 
| Do. 4% (after 1957) 
Conv. 2% 1943- _ ere 
| Do. 24% 1944-49.... 
Do. 3% 1948-53 
Do. 34% after 1961. . 
Do. 5% 1944-64 
24% 1956-61 
22% 1952-57 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 .... 
Nat. D. 24% 1944-48 .. 
Do. 3% 1954-58 ; 
||War Bds. 24% 1945-47 . 
|_ Do. 24% 1946-48 . 
\|Sav. Bds. 3% 1955-65 . 
\Victory Bonds 4%...... 
War L. 3% 1955-59 .. 
|\War L. 34% after 1952. 


WL ocal Loans 3%, 
|/Rea’ ption 3% 1986-96 . 
Austria 3% 1933 63 . 
India 24% és 
Do. 34% 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Australia 5% 1945-75. 


IF und. 
rund 


i 
| 
1i* 
i] 
| 


\|Nigeria 5% 1950 re 
|New Zealand 5% 1946 ..|| 


\|S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
| Corporation Stocks 
Bir'’ham 5% 1946-56. 
IL.C.C. S%e.. 
|Liverpool 3°% 1954-64 . 
|Middx. 34% ‘1957-62... 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 44% Stg. Bds. 
||Brazil 5% Fd. 1914.... 
\|Chile 6% (1929) 
HC hina %, (1913) 
|E gypt Unified 4° 
iGreek 6% Stab. Ln. 
IJ apan 54% 1930 . 
|p ortuguese 3% 
||Spe anish 4% .. 


Name of Security 


| Railways 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord 
Can. Pac. Com. $25 
Gt. Western Ord. 


Do. 5% Cons. Pref 
L.N.E.R. 5% Pref. 1955 
Do 4° Ast Pref. 

L.M.S. ag : 
Do , Pref. 1923 
Do Pref 
||Lon. pectin ‘C’ 


Southern Def. 
Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
Do. 5°, Pref 
| Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, 41 pd. 
Bank of England Stk. 
Bk. of Australasia £5.... 
|Bk. of Montreal £100.... 
|Bk. of New Zealand {1 . 
||Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 .. 


Chtd. of India £5 
District Bk., £1 fy. pd. 
Hongkong and S. $125 
|Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. 
'Martins £20, £2} - 
|Midland £1, fy. pd 

|\Nat. Dis. £24, fy. pd 

IN. of Ind £25, £124 pd 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd 


|Royal Bk. of Scotland 
}U nion Discount {1 
|Westminster £4, £1 pd. 
|| Insurance 


||Alliance £1, fully paid 


||Atlas £5, £1} pd 
Gen. Acedt. £1, 5/- pd. . 
Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd. 


Pearl (£1), fy. pd. 
|Phoenix {1, fv. pd. 
|Prudential £1 ‘A’ 
}Royal Exchange {1 
|Royal £1, 12/6 pd. 
iSun Life £1, fy. pd 
Investment Trusts 
Debenture Corp. Stk 
|Investment Trst. Def. 
|Trustees Corp. Ord. 
ilU nited States Deb 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1.. 
|Charrington Ord. £1 
Courage Ord. /1.. 
Distillers Ord, £1 
Guinness Ord. { l.. : 
lInd Coope &e, Ord. {1 
|Mitchells & Butlers £1 
||Watney Combe Def, 4 1 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Babcock & Wilcox {1 
iBaldwins Ord. 4 
\Bolsover Colliery {1 
|Brown (J.) Ord. 10 
||\Cammell Laird Ord 
iColvilles Ord. {£1 





> ||Dorman Long Ord. £1 





(Guest Keen &c. Ord {1 
(0) Final dividend, 
average redemption 
(p) Yie Id 
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c) Last two yearly dividends. 


end 1960 


worked on 





basis 














(e) Allowing for exchange. 
(k) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 
a 24 per cent. ' 


Free of 
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f) Flat yield. 
(m) ¥ 


(t) 


Income Tz 


Annas per share. 


ield on 1.537% 


basis. 













Price Price Yield, || _Prices, Last two Price, | Price, Yield, 
=” Meta Aug. i] Year 1941 soot . is : Aug. Aug. Aug. 
ae | oe 2e” || Jan.1toAug. 26] Dividends Name of Security 19, 26, 26, 
1941 | 1941 | 1941 || High | Low || (a) (6) (c) 1941 | 1941 1941 | 
{| | | 
in & | % % Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | s. d. 
| sig | sig | 3 4 6 || 27/58 | 2a/- |} 15 6| 74a||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... | 27/-xd) 26/103 | 8 7 0 
!} 1104 110} 31 Of|| M7/- | 1lj- | lia 4 6|\Powell Duffryn Ord. £1. .|| 17/- 16/10} | 6 10 0 
99% | 993 |2 1 3] 25/- | 18/6 12 ¢ 6 c/\S. Durham Ord. {1..... I 23/9 25/- 416 0 
100% 99}xd/ 211 4 || 49/44 | 42/6 || +5$4| +2$a@\\Staveley Coal, Ord. {1 . i 48/9 49/44 $4 
101} 101s |215 0 || 47/6 | 41/3 || 12$¢| 124 ||\Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|} 47/3 | 47 - 18 6 © 
1064 | 105}xd| 3 6 6f|| 34/44 | 28/- | 6 b 4 a|Swan, Hunter Ord. {1.. ‘| 33/-xd| 33/14 6 0 90 
107 107 212 6 || 24/3 | 19/9 | 54) 2} ||Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1. | 23/9 23/6 616 0 
944 944 | 217 0 || 16/9 | 14/3 4 a| 6 b/|\Vickers Ord. 10/-.......|| 16/4% | 16/3 6 3 0 
99 99° 217 0 Textiles ; 
1008 1004 219 9/]| 8- | 2/9 |} Nile| Nile|(Bradford Dyers {1.... lI 6/9 6/9 Nil 
fj 14e | 1i4k | 30 6H} 5/4¢] 3/- || Nil Nil ||Brit. Celanese 10/—...... | 5/1¢| 5/1¢ | _ Nil 
LO0gxd} 100k | 2 8 gh] 36/44 | 27/6 || Sta] 6h o|\Coats, J. &P.£1.......]| 35/9 | 35/6 | 512 6 
101 101 | 218 3/1) 34/74 | 26/9 5h 2h.a\Courtaulds {1 || 32 316 |5 19 
| 200% | 1008 | 2 9 6 || 29/44 | 22/9 || He] Thc English Swe. Ctn. £1 ‘|| 26/6 | 276 |5 9 0 
| 100y5 1008 | 2-9 6 || 22/6 15/— |} The} 7$c|\Lancs. Cotton Corp. f1..|| 22/- | 21/- | 7 2 9 
| 100% | 100 | 219 9 || 53/1} | 45/- || t8bc] +5 c|\Patons & Baldwins £1. 46/3 | 47/6 | 2 2 OF 
111 | lll | 3 3 63)) i} { Electrical Manufactg. | 
| 10ly | 101¢ | 217 0} 43/3 | 38/3 || 10 c|] 10 c|\Associated Elec. {1..... | 42/9 | 42/6 | 414 0 
105% | 105% | 3 7 of} 88/6 78/9 | 5a 15 6/||British Insulated {1 . «fh 88/9 87/6 | 411 9 
|) 2538 | |}3 2 ©] 69/- | 58/3 || 5 a! 10 6/\Callenders £1 .... .|| 68/9 | 67/6 | 4 8 9 
| 978 | Wixd) 3 2 6 | 20/- | 17/6 || 1246] 7$a|\Crompton Park. ‘a’ 5/- .|| 19/9 | 19/44 | 5 3 0 
-+|} 100 100, | 3 © O} 35/9 | 28/3 || 10 c} 10 c)/English Electric £1 35/6 | 35/- | 514 0 
|} 78 | Te TS 4 4) eas | 77/- 20 c| 17} |\General Electric {1 ..... | 79/- | 80/- | 4 7 6 
984 | 98% | 31010] 52/- | 42/6 746! Tha|\Johnson & Phillips £1...|} 52/+ | 51/3 517 0 
| | | | | Gas and Electricity | 
7 208 HS | S37 AS |] sa | 33/6 || 5 2). 3 a|iClyde Valley Elec. E | 36/103) 37/6 | 4 5 0 
joa | 104 | 42 0|| 35/9 29/6 5 b 3 a\|\County of London...... | 34/44 | 35/- 411 6 
| 106 | 106 3 3 61] 27/6 23/6 24a) 34 b ||Edm undsons {1.. | 27/- 27/- 4 8 0 
F % Of 14/113 9/3 4$¢| 24c¢||Gas Light & Coke £1. | 14/74 | 13/3 3 8 0 
108 108 3 6 9|| 36/- | 28/- 5 b 24 a ||Lancashire Elec. £1... | 32/6 32/6 |412 0 
pe 92 13 6 3 || SO | 25/6 446| 2a|\North-East Elec. £1 ....|| 30/— | 29/44 | 415 0 
96 96 3 5 31 35/3 | 28/6 3a 4 b||Northmet Power {1... 35/- 35/- |4 0 0 
104 104 ce > | 38/9 | 33 2ha 54 6 |\Scottish Power {1 ......|| 38/- 37/6 450 
’ iit. |} 39/- | 33/9 3 a| 5 b/||Yorkshire Electric {1 ...|| 38/3 38/1} 4 4 0 
| g9 83 ; eS 3 ; Motor and Aircraft A 
44 44 513 gpl) 16/- 11/3 15 c} 10 c'|Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... } 15/- | 15/- 349 
19 18} | 719 3n\) 221/103) 16/- || 6 ¢| 7he|\BS.A. Ord. £1. .-.]) 246 216 |7 00 
38 37h | 11/3 9- || 6b 4 a \\Bristol hesaa ane 10/— ..|} 11/- 10/9 9 60 
78 174 _ i 35/74 | 25/9 |] 12h¢ |} 12$ c} De Havilland Aircft. £1. |} 35/- 3x9 17 8 @ 
14 14 13/6 10/10}}} t12$.¢} +10 c}\Fairey Aviation 10/-....|| 13/3 | 13/- |713 9Ff 
234 25 22 0 22/6 | 15/9 6 « 6 c|\Ford Motors {1........|} 21/9 | 20/7}xd) 5 16 0 
68. 674 4 811 14/9 | 11/3 | 173 b| 15 a |\Hawker-Siddeley (5 } 13/- 12/9 |12 14 6 
35 344 1111 9 || 72/6 57/6 20 « 10 a|\Leyland Motors {1 | 73/9 | 73/9 | 214 0 
: : — | 60/3 50/74 12} b 24a ||Lucas, J. (£1) 60/- 60/- 15 0 0 
Price, | Price, | Yield, | 32/3 | 24/6. || +10 a| +7} b |Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. | 30/- | 30/-xd | 218 Of 
Aug. | Aug. Aug. 81/3 | 70/74 || 20 c} 20 c|\Rolls-Royce {1......... 80/73 | 81/3 | 418 0 
19, 26, 26, 14/6 | 10/3 25 ¢} 15 ¢|/Standard Motor 6/-.. 14/- i4/- {|5 7 0 
" fee 23/3 | 17/6 5 ¢| 6 c/|j|Furness, Withy £1. 23/- 22/6 | 5 6 6 
65 6 Nil 29/3 | 20 2a} 5}b/|P. & O. Def. £1. | 27/9 | 2716 |5 9 0 
Is 94 Nil 22 17 5 ¢} 5 c||Royal Mail Lines £1 ‘ | 21/9 21/6 1413 0 
404 41 915 3 17/3 8/3 Nile} 5 ¢|/Union Castle Ord. £1 ...|| 17/6 17/- |518 0 
100 1004 419 6 Tea and Rubber i | 
703 74% |614 3) 10/3 7/3 4 « 4 ¢||Allied Sumatra {1......|] _7/6 7/6 {1013 3 
48) 48) | 8 5 Oj}; 17/4) | 13/6 2a 4 6||Anglo-Dutch {1....... | 15/3 15/8 |717 3 
15} 154 | 913 7) 33/- 28/9 || 2a] 746 \|Jokai (Assam) £1... 31/3 | 32/- 16 5 0 
50 484 | 8 5 0 3/44 | 2/62 || 4 a) 6 6 ||London Asiatic 2/-.. |} 2/7h | 2/7} 712 0 
644 644 6 4 0 || 28/6 24/6 || 3 a) 7 6||Rubber Trust {1 |} 26/9 | 27/- |7 8 0 
444 454 61110)|} 2/43 ; I/9 5 ¢ 9 ¢|United Serdang 2 2/1 | @- 9 0 0 
14 144 812 5 Oil | 
61 604 8 5 3)|| 42 } 25/11}/} 20 c} 5 c/||Anglo-Iranian {1 | 35/74 | 38/1} 212 6 
964 96 15 3 814i 27/- | 24/6 1736] 12} ||Apex (Trinidad) 5/- | 25/9 | 25/9 516 6 
61/3 | 43/103)) 5 a} 10 4 ||Burmah Oil £1 56/3 | 56/3 § 6 6 
65 65 5 7 9); 50/113) 38/9 t2ha +2} 6 |\Shell Transport £1. . i| 49/44 | 50/- 2 0 OF 
ot 3623 3 6 0 71/3 | 58/9 | 746 5 a|\Trinidad Leaseholds fl. ‘|| 65/74 65/- 316 6 
7 §14 3] Miscellaneous i 
£47 £47 4 4 6e| 63/1¢ | 47/6 || 5 a] 5 b/|/Assoc. P. Cement £1....|} 55/- | 56/9 310 6 
27/- 27/6 412 8el| 39/44 | 25/- | 10 ¢ 10 c|\Barker (John) £1....... 38/9 37/6 | 5 6 6 
68/6 69/6 4 0 Of} 40/- 32/9 || 30.9¢| 24 c|/Boots Pure Drug 5/-. | 35/6 35/- | 3 8 6 
9 9} 5 8 0 47/9 | 38 3a 7 }||Brit. Aluminium {1.. 47/6 | 47/6 | 440 
51/3 52/6 316 6 |} 95/— | 80/7} || t19$ c|t17}4 c ||Brit.-Amer. Tob. {1 ....|| 87/6 | 85/-xdi 4 4 6f 
£734 £80 |6 5 0 1 68/9 61 104} 7 a 8 }||British Oxygen £1 aes | 67/6 67/6 489 
50/9 51/- 414 0] 66 52¢ | 4c 4 c\|\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 63 62 | S,.9 @ 
7% 7 | 415 3 ||100/73 | 71/3 || 15 | 11$a|\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 ....|}100/- | 95/- | 512 0 
84/— | 83/6 | 316 6 || 36/44 | 31/- || 12 c! 10 c|\Dunlop Rubber f1......]] 36/3 | 35 1514 0 
5? 53 }4 8 9] 12/7} 6/9 || Nile Nil ¢ — & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..}} 12/1$ | 11/9 | Nil 
32 324 | 6 3 O|}] 28/9 25/- || 15 a| 25 6 |\|Ever Ready Co. 5/-..... 28/3 28/3 7 3.9 
63/6 63/-  |415 3] 24/6 | 19/6 |} 3a 6 b| —tendber Land {1...... 23/9 2¢ 710 0 
419) 420 | 4 011} 54 48 sO ita 20 6 |)Gallaher Ltd. Ord. fi. os 5$ 5% 15 8 6 
46 46/3 4 6 6 jj 21/3 17/6 || 10 6] 124a@|/Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 20/- 0 512 6 
78 78/- 412 0 48 | 4h || 20 6 5 a||Harrison & Cros. Def. £1 4 4% (516 0 
34/- | 22/6 2b 2 a||Harrods {1 ........... 31/-xd} 31/3 211 3 
234 23 318 0 || 33/02 | 28 3 a 5 6|\Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 ....]} 32/- 31 § 3 0 
11} 114 | 411 3/]] 12/6 8/3 || Nile] 3c ||Imp. Smelting {1....... | 12/3 | 12/6 512 0 
76/6 77/6 1410 6] 58 48 || +1240) +7$a|\lmp. Tobacco {1...... 53 5§ {311 Of 
26 25} 318 6 || $41 | $344 || $2.00c |} $2.00c ||Inter. Nickel n.p. | $41. $41 417 9 
138 134 219 9ft/} 27/8 19/3 |} 10 c}] Nilc|)/Lever & Unilever {1 ....|| 26/- 25/73 Nil 
134 13h |4 8 9]| 55/- | 43/9 || 5 @| 5 d|\LondonBrick{l...... 54/6 | 54/44 | 313 4 
22 214 213 4ft/| 93/9 71- 5 a 15 #&||Lyons (J.) Ord. £1. 91/3 90/- 489 
8 8 315 0} 38 28/43 15 a} 20 b|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/—.|; 37/6 36/3 1416 0 
88 83 | 316 6 35 3% || 5a 1236|/Metal Box f1 . 34 33 1410 0 
64 6 |4ll 6/| 90/- | 75 1236! 7a |\Murex £1 Ord. ...|| 89/44 | 90- |4 8 9 
23/74 | 16/9 2$a 6 ||Pinchin Johnson 10/— ...}| 23/3 23 314 0 
152 152 | 611 2/]] 16/3 13/3 18 ¢} 15 c||Ranks Ord. 5/-.. 16/3 | 15,9xd/ 415 6 
162} 162} 7 7 81] 58/9 | 50 24a} 1240 ||Spillers Ord. £1 57/6 57/6 5 40 
140} 140} a 56/9 | 46/4 || 10 b 34a ||Tate and Lyle £1 55/- 55 410 9 
1704 1744 > 14 7 || 46/3 | 39/44 || 5 @| 5 b|/Tilling, Thos. {1..... 45/6xd| 46/3 4 6 6 
25/6 | 17/10} 20 c 5 c||Triplex Safety G. 10/- - 24 104| 22/6 ;2 4 6 
122 123/- 3 5 Ot|| 95/74 | 87/3 || 10 a@| 133 |\Tube Investments {1 . 94/9 | 94/44 | 5 0 0 
50/6 50 416 0 || 72/10} 63/9 || 1146 33a |\Turner & Newall {1 73/14 | 72/6 224 
58/6 57/6 417 6 49/6 41/6 || 5 a 74 6 ||United Dairies {1 ...... 49/- | 49/6 5 0 9 
68/6 | 68/3 414 0/]|| 27/6 22/- || ita 124 6 ||United Molasses 6/8 ... 26/6 27/6 415 0 
&3 | 82/6 6 0 0 27/6 | 19 6 c} 6 c||Wall Paper Def. {1... 26/- | 25/7} 413 9 
75/6 75/- § 17 0 59/3 | 45/6 45 b| 20 a|\Woolworth Ord. 5/-. 59/- 576 512 6 
72/6 74/6 512 0 | Mines 
1/6 51/- 517 9 || 50/7 | 39/44 95 c}| 80 c||Ashanti Goldfields 4/-.. 49/44 48 1} 613 0 
8 6 (t)3 a} (i)3 6 |Burma Corp. Rs. 9 .. 6/—x 6/3 715 Of 
44/9 | 45/- | 419 0 || 40/74 | 30 32a} 6}, Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|) 39/44 | 39/44 5 1 0 
5/44 5/4} 78 9 88 48 Nile} Nil c||De Beers (Def.) £2}... 1} 8 Nil 
48/3 | 48/1 | 6 4 6 || 39/44 | 36/3 1146] 1l}a|\Randfontein {1 .... 39/44 | 39/44 11 6 0 
33/6 | 32/9 | 315 Ot 8 6} 15 6| 15 a|\Rhokana Corp. £1 7h it 439 
7% | 7/6 | 613 4/|| 15 11/3 || 10 5] 5 a@||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .| 13 12/9" §17 @ 
20/3. | 20/16 |716 O 72 7 70 b| 62}a|Sub Nigel 10/- ...... 7k 4% i920 
23/9 | 23/1 16 0 0 1% 6} 2/6a 5/6 b ||\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. | 7 Ts 9 3 
22/9 22/6 14 8 9F 43 26 | Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- .! 43 48 Nil 
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Monthly Average 1940 1941 
Unit of . - Sy 
Measurement Wes 
|| I 1929 | | 1932 | | 1937 | 1938 3 | 1939 | 1940 || June July || Dec. || Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr May | June | July 
1 | ' 

Population mid 1938, 47,485,000; Area > 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. "an ) | | | | | oe. 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food...... | Avg. daily sales || | 78| 100 104 108! 11) 110; 118]| 126)) 110) 111) 113 116 113} 106 
2. Se Other merchandise ... . || in 1937=100 | 83} 100) 100) 102) 107 99} 106 137)| 91) 84) 98) 109) 110). 106) . 
3. Te tt tem od teh och i » iat i 81) 100 102) 105 109) 105 113 132 102) 98 106 112 lll 106) . 
4. Registered unemployed G.B........ Thousands 1,212) 2,756] 1,413) 1,791] 1,514; 963)) 767; 827/| 705]| 696) 581) 458) 411) 369) 302) 9 
5. ,, United Kingdom (a).......... é 1,276) 2,813) 1,586) 1,881) 1,690) 1,035)) 843) 9899 775 765 643) 505 457; 420) 342) . 
ie” A Pe chute 6 dekot6ose% “a e 118; 306 171;- 226) 239 214 183 209 127 122) 92) 70 67 61) 6 43 
7 . B&B. an@S. Bosend (6)......... « 50} 142 70 96) 93 99 76 77 67 69 55) 39) 31 30) 21; 
8. ap ie MEE EOD. . ccc cccccces e 69 157 83) 84) 76) 33 22 21 37 35 28) 22 19 19) 14 B 
9. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) ‘ 165 371; 144 210 153 92 56 63 81 70 6 41) 33) 27 20; 

-. . Wie. ene @)......... bau : 280, 602) 165) 208 151 15 60 59 55 60 53} 41) 36} 30} WO 

ie SE occccuscsencss ne 285} 562 304, 398} 309 149 122 126 86 87 73) 64 61) 62) 53} 

12. in scene skeesee in “ 156 158 139 89 67) 76 75 73 64 51 46) 37 HD & 

ee ss a ones cne ee “ 156 378} 246) 253} 217; 125 lll 114 91); 101 86 73 68 60 54 

ey Pag ss winked cnccsonscces . 116} 228} 151; 164) 127 89 68 81 87 77 67| 55 50 46) 3 

15. Northern Ireland......... ‘ae ” 36 68 71 91 76 75 67 71 70 69 62 47 47) 51) 40 ... 

16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost. 676 541 285 110 107 78) 14 33 50 24 23; 285 187 74) 89. 

Wholesale Prices: Economist : | | 

ee ee Saree 1929=100 100; 70-4) 93-5) 82-4) 76-2) 93-9) 92-8) 87-4!| 100-0) 100-6; 100-0) 99-2) 100-0) 100-2) 98-5 97, 

i ces cn cc bah eb eesessace 2 100} 72-8) 78-6) 68-4) 76-4) 95-4 93-7, 93-4 99 -7/| 109-3) 107-3) 108-0; 106-7) 108-9) 109-7) lig4 

Sh Ses rscida sects ots ense - 100; 53-4) 73-7) 58-6) 63-8) 93-0) 96-1) 96-1)) 96-0) 96-2) 96-2), 97-4) 98-6) 99-8) 100-9 ldly 

a » 100} 76-3) 108-4) 97-4] 100-0) 125-0)) 125-4) 127-0)) 133-9) 135-1) 135-7) 136-0) 135-8 135-6, 135-6) 1354 

21. Total, incl. miscellaneous.......... ; 100| 67-8) 89-3) 77-8) 80-3) 104-3) 105-7) 103-9|) 109-1)) 110-9) 112-0) 112-9) 112-9) 113-5) 113-2) lig4 

Cost of Living: Min. of Labour 

RE aegis ee aaa | 100} 81-8) 90-7) 90-1) 92 “4| 107 +2); 109-1) 106-5); 111-6); 111-0) 109-8; 110-4) 111-0; 110-4) 108-4 1084 

Sh ES Sccnese ee ee nou - | 100) 87-8} 94-5) 95-2) 96-4) 113-1)) 114-0) 112-8!) 119-5) 120-1! 120-1) 120-7} 122-0} 122-0) 121-3) 121; 

24. Industrial securities, ‘Fin. News..... || Jul.1,1935=100 || 102-0) 64-0) 110-2) 85-6) 78-1) 68-2/) 54-4) 59-6)) 70-4 71-9} 68-9) 67-8) 66-8) 70:5) 72-7) 14 

25. Fixed interest ,, . sone 5 1928= 100 96 -8} 113-6) 128-6, 127-6) 116-8) 122-8)! 115-9) 120-1)! 125-9), 126-9) 126-5) 128-5) 127-8) 129-2) 129-2) 1294 

26. Govt. Revenue, cumul: ative (e) Mill. £’s 815-0) 827-0) 948 -7,1006 -2)1132 -2.1495 -3)| 208 -4) 307-4) 818 -5))1032 -2:1313 -0)1495-3) 98-0) 224-7) 343-7) 4601 

_ expenditure a ih owiaee ee i 829-5! 859-3) 919 -9'1018 -9|1408 -2\3970-7|| 715-1) 993 -8)|2774 -2)|3095 -2,3517 -4\3970 +7) 316-1, 728 -5)1098 -8)1416.9 

28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (f).. 362-3) 258-5) 479-6) 487-4) 509-9 566|| 584-7| 608 -6/| 608 -2)| 602-7; 602-0} 608 -9| 621-7) 628-7) 637-3) 650-7 

29. », Bankers’ deposits (f). . 62-9} 81-3) 97-2) 103 8} 102 -8 110) 102-1) 102 -4)) 121-7)} 113-1) 111-7} 112-3) 117-4; 109-1) 119-9) 1324 

30. » Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (f) 55-9 64-0) 98-4) 103-2) 107-0 143)| 146-8) 158-5)) 159-3)) 156-1) 151-1) 140-1) 124-4) 116-1) 132-5) 156-7 

Clearing Banks: (g) 

ee ‘ - 1,738} 1,791; 2,287) 2,277) 2,248 2,484) 2,376) 2,363} 2,800)) 2,757) 2,709) 2,764) 2,829) 2,824) 2,946) 2,99] 

32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ........ ” 194 187 235 241 244 265 260 252 324 279 284 288 298 293 311, 

33. ,, Discounts és 2 229 308 281 280 255 366 373 404 265 269 210 194 188 173 193} 2% 

4. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts ones > joe 2 one ss a “an “ad a om 314 341 330 374 461 469 482) 4% 

PP 83a ee . 991 844 954 976 991 944 929 900 906 909| 900 908 884 873; 859 85 

3%. ,, Investments Bil vicdveodads > 257 348 652 637 608 659 605 626 771 789 814 821 820 848) 880 9% 

37. Interest Rates: Bank rate...... : Per ce 5-498) 3-008 2 2 2-24 2 2 2 2 2 2 2); 2 2 2 

38. ,, Three months’ bank bills....... o 5-26) 1-87; 0-58) 0-62) 1-18 1-04 1-03 1 03 1-03 1-03) 1-03) 1-03; 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 10 

oo « wer epm@er oems.......... san e 4-47, 1-61) 0-50) 0-50) 0-87 0-76 0-75! 0-75) 0-75) 0-75) O-75) 0-75) 0-75) 0-75) 0-75) 0-75 

4. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... > 4-61) 3-75) 3:-29' 3-39| 3:76 3-40 3°48 3°45 3°24 3:23) 3-24 3-20 3-24) 3°18) 3-07) 3-0 

(a) 1937, average January to August: tomes for September Dece mber not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (b) From 

January, 1940, includes former Southern and P,P Eastern divisions (c) Includes Southern division before January, 1940 (d) From September, 1939, Girmsby 

and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual figures are totals for financia 


year, beginning in year shown. 


Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(f) Average of weekly figures. 


(g) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS—continued from page 277 


crease is to be borne by Egypt. The 
British Government, which is purchasing 
half the crop, will pay the same price 
as before: $14.25 per cantar for Ash- 
mouni and $15.25 for Giza No. 7. The 
Egyptian Government will finance its 
purchase by raising the supplementary 
National Defence Tax from I per cent 
of income tax to. 10 per cent, and by a 
loan of £E17,500,000. In the meantime 
Great Britain is to provide temporary 
credit. 

A Rabbit Policy—The Ministries of 
Agriculture and Food are anxious to en- 
courage the breeding of rabbits on a 
commercial scale. To the announcement 
that members of rabbit clubs owning not 
more than four breeding does would be 
provided with bran, on condition that 
they disposed of some of the meat to the 
common pool, is now added a promise 
of rations for commercial growers. Rab- 
bit keepers who breed rabbits for sale 
and keep eight or more breeding does 
will be allowed 28 Ib. of bran per quarter 
for each four breeding does. These will 
only be provided where the owner has 
access to ample supplies of greenstuffs, 
including wild plants. If these measures 
prove adequate to encourage rabbit 
breeding they will not only help the food 
situation but will contribute to export 
trade, since there is an urgent demand 
for rabbit fur for export. 


Clothing Concessions.—Several minor 
changes in the clothes rationing regula- 
tions have been announced. Employers 
of agricultural workers who customarily 
provide protective clothing for their 
workers may now do so without coupons 
and free of quota. Women without uni- 
form who are becoming students or join- 
ing the nursing or probationary staff of 
nursery training colleges, nursery schools 
and day or residential nurseries may pur- 
chase rationed goods free of coupon, on 
a certificate signed by an officer of the 
institution and countersigned by the 
Secretary of the National Council for 
Maternity and Child Welfare. The 
Directorate of Civilian Clothing is add- 
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ing to the list of clothes which may be 
supplied to makers-up free of quota and 
temporarily free of coupons, a range of 
Scotch tweeds at about 7s. 9d. per yard. 
These must be made up into suits or 
overcoats within a prescribed price range. 
Provision is made for sale of damaged 
goods at half coupon rate or coupon free. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


** THE ECONOMIST ”’ SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


St. CLements Press (1940), Lrpv., 
aster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, 


AND FLOUR 
Week From 
‘ Ended Aug. 1 to 
I rom 
(000 quarters) Aug. Aug Aug. Aug. 
9, 16, 17, 16, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 
N. America . 528 489 740 1,017 
Argentina, Uruguay; 272 320 | 643 591 
Australia. eoee i ° on te 
Russia . —. a a 
Danube and Distric t - — 54 


Other countries 


® Unobtainable. 


Source: The Corn Trade New 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
Week Fron 
esas Ended Apr. 1 to 
(000 quarters Aug. Aug. Aug Aug 
9, 16, 17, 16, 
ane : 1941 1941 1940 1941 
Argentina . ; | 14 | 4,705 | 119 
Atlantic America 6 | 46 |1,044 | 278 
Danube region... . ‘ | 678 | . 
S. and E. Africa... en . 800+ | 
Indo-China, etc j ma 4 
* Not received tgincomplete. 
source : The Corn Trad News. 
FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


PRICES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


1927=100 

Mar. | Aug. Aug. | Aug Aug 

31, 30, 13, 5, 19, 

1937*| 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Cereals and Meat 93-0) 66-9) 86-9 96-8) 98-7 
Other foods 70-4) 61-1; 80-1 99-2) 99-7 
Textiles 74-2) 54-3) 88-3 93-5) 93-5 
Minerals . . 113-2) 95-4) 121-2 129-2) 129-3 
Miscellaneous 87-0, 77-6 110-2 112-7} 113-0 
Complete index 87.2, 70.3 97.1 105.8 | 106.4 
1913 = = 100 Teer 119-9 96-8 133-6 145 5l 146 -4 


*Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2. 
August 30, 1941. 


London, 





Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., 


(1935= 100) 
| Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug 
21, 22, 25, 26, 21, 
| 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 1%) 
Crops .., 113.5 | 113.5 | 113.2) 112.9) 1128 
Raw materials... 170.7 | 170.5 | 170.2 | 170.1} 1103 
Complete index .. 139.2 139.1 138.8 138.6 138.3 
‘ Mar. | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug 
31, 31, 27, 28, | 20, 
1937*| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Crops ~. «| 147.9| 92.2 | 106.1) 113.5] 1185 
Raw materials. ..| 207.3 | 122.9 | 167.5 | 170.7) 1704 
Complete index .. 175.1 106.4 133.3 139.2 139.1 


—— 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937 = 100) 
Total 

Home | Export 2 % 

, _ | Change 

Index | froma 

| Year ago 

1935 . 96 83 96 oe 
1936 99 90 | 99 +31 
1937 100 100 100 + 10 
1938 94 82 93 - 14 
1939 105 30 103 +10" 
1940 116 83 114 10" 
1940 June.... 7 106 97 + 4% 
Tay...) 28 94 83 | +258 
Aug. . 124 714 122 ° +470 

io 148 54 143 |- 18 
a ee 73 | 152 |-84 
Se 8l 88 8] —400 
[eer 76 71 76 -269 
1941 Jan......| 63 67 63 | -22 
a Feb ' 106 68 | 105 — 54 
March 124 102 | 123 -19:1 
April 102 93 101 - 39 

»» Mays... 88 | 109 | 88 -i11 
June.....; 122 | 105 | 122 | +m8 
July...... % |! i390 | 7 Jee 
Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associat™ 
in collaboration with Bank of England. ; 
Purchase Tax is included; figures are thereior 


comparable throughout. 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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